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as those for pupils of ages between eleven 
and fifteen to eighteen years of age, 
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© technical, multilateral, or comprehensive. 
He defines External Examinations as 
those which, however closely they may 
involve the school and its teachers, rest 
upon the authority of some body external 
to the school, and apply standards over a 
field wider than the school. 

The questions discussed are character- 
istic of our time, and give rise to acute 
_ difference of opinion. For a teacher, 
_ knowing his class and the ground he has 
covered, to set a test is one thing ; to have 
anybody outside his class framing the test 
is a different thing. It was indeed the 
editor’s conviction that external examina- 
tions and the complete professional 
freedom of the teacher are mutually 
exclusive. 
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Fditor’s Introduction 


ur title, though not so short that it could be described 

as ‘snappy,’ is at least economical in words, for each 
plays an indispensable part in defining our theme. With- 
out apology to near-by countries with respectable 
educational traditions, we may say that this book is 
written against an English background. Secondary schools 
accordingly mean schools for pupils of ages between 
eleven and fifteen to eighteen years of age, be they 
grammar, modern, technical, multilateral, or comprehen- 
sive. External examinations mean those which, however 
closely they may involve the school and its teachers, rest 
upon the authority of some body external to the school, 
and apply standards over a field wider than the school. 
And our title implies the questions whether such examina- 
tions have any right place in such schools, and what their 
function is, if any. 

The questions to which these statements give rise, over 
the whole range of educational practice, are character- 
istic of our time. They can be asked in numerous ways, 
and the answers implied by the framing of them may be 
charged with passion. Some will assert that examinations 
are evil, evil in their intent andin their effect, and ought 
to be abolished. Others with “prophetic fervour will 
predict the neglect and decay of English studies in our 
schools if the universities do not require a pass in English 
Language from their intending students. Many will take 
refuge in the confusion of ethics that permits the reply 
that examinations are a ‘necessary evil.’ Our questions 
are fortunately not of the sort—all too frequent in 
educational discussions—that lead easily to agreed and 
comforting conclusions. 
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The questions could hardly have been asked in English 
education forty years ago, and, if they had been asked, 
they would not then have given rise to such acute differ- 
ences of opinion. For a very long time it had been accepted 
without question that the passing of an examination was 
a proper aim. It served as an incentive for pursuing a 
prolonged course of study. It was a fitting reward for 
diligence, That point of view was at least human and 
understandable. The athlete training for the mile likes 
to know, if he is in that class, whether he can or cannot 
do it in four minutes. Knowing the answer, he yet recog- 
nizes the challenge of the race, and he knows that he will 
do better in racing against a live opponent than he will in 
racing against the stop-watch. Why should the schoolboy 
who takes his studies at least as seriously as he takes his 
athletics—by no means so rare a bird as some would have 
us suppose—not seek the same kind of satisfaction in 
endeavouring to know how he stands in his History or 
Mathematics? Why has this eminently human and under- 
standable point of view been so seriously called into 
question ? 

Some educationists of the extremer sort argue that the 
competitive element should be eliminated from education. 
A fair examination reveals the truth. It shows that in 
some particular respect a candidate is better than some 
of his fellows and worse than others. If he regards those 
worse than himself, he may be tempted to pride, contempt, 
and laziness. The contemplation of those better than 
himself may lead to envy, frustration, and hopelessness. 
Moreover, in the examination hall itself, consideration 
for the needs of others and the extension of practical aid 
to the less fortunate are regarded with disfavour by 
invigilators. Examinations are the root of all, or nearly 
all, educational evil. So it may be urged. I firmly believe 
that this is heresy. An important aim of education is to 
teach us to live and work with those who in some respect 
are ‘better’ than ourselves, and also with those who in 
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that particular respect are ‘worse’ than ourselves—and 
to do this without envy on the one hand or contempt on 
the other. We have to learn to accept help from our 
‘betters’ and to be generous in our help to our ‘inferiors,’ 
well knowing that there is no absolute quality and little 
permanence in these assessments. The competitor who 
is esteemed ‘worse’ in one respect may well be the ‘better’ 
in another. Every teacher knows that salvation may come 
to the fool of the class by the discovery of some little field 
in which he is pretty good. The ‘worse’ will usually 
become a good deal better if he is prepared to pay the 
price in diligence; and the ‘better’ can easily fall away 
by laziness. The’pupil in one setting may within a few 
moments find himself the teacher in another, and there 
is, perhaps, no more satisfying experience for a teacher 
than to realize that he is learning from his pupil. 
These are hard lessons to learn, and we can hardly 
begin too soon. The starting-point is the realization of 
how we stand in relation to our fellows in this respect or 
that. This is peculiarly difficult in education, for, in spite 
of our large classes, the greater part of education is 
essentially a private business, private to the pupil or 
private to the pupil and teacher. The boy tries his best, 
or he does not. It is often hard for him to know what 
progress he is making, or whether the results are commen- 
surate with the effort he is putting into the job. The 
teacher spends most of his professional life in the isolation 
of his own class-room. He needs to know how the results 
of his craftsmanship compare with the work of other 
teachers, If education is to proceed efficiently, certain 
facts have to be established and certain assessments have 
to be made. If well-designed examinations can do this 
for us, by all means let us have examinations. We ought 
not to be scared by the talk of the evils of examinations. 
It is a good thing for a boy to know his batting average 
and the time in which he can run a hundred yards. 
It seems unlikely that his educational soul would be 
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imperilled by the knowledge that he ranks tenth in his 
form in Mathematics, 

Our real problem, however, is not whether we should 
have examinations, but whether we should have external 
examinations. For a teacher, knowing his class and the 
ground he has covered, to set a test is one thing. As soon 
as anybody outside that class-room takes a hand in framing 
that test it is a different thing. Authority has passed from 
the teacher to some outside person or body, and the 
professional freedom of the teacher is to that extent 
limited. The Academy of Pedagogical Sciences of Moscow 
devotes great care and skill to the writing of the textbooks 
to be used in all schools in Russia, and, in fact, in the 
Soviet Union. Its distinguished members know full 
well that in doing this they are controlling the form and 


Unfortunately, this reflection does not settle the matter, 
for teachers have not yet made up their minds as to how 
far complete professional freedom is either possible or 
desirable, Recent Controversy about university entrance 


at they cannot do their work properly without the 
Support of external examinations. Although I deplore this 
point of view, I am Prepared to.admit that there is much 
morean it than the simple evasion of responsibility. A 
consideration of music and poetry teaches us that the 
Shest power of expression can be developed only within 
e discipline of forms which in themselves often seem to 
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analogies. The rules of poetry, if any remain, have been 
evolved in a constantly changing tradition of good poets. 
The rules of harmony represent the effort to catch and 
codify the musical thinking of great composers. If there 
are to be corresponding traditions of good teaching, these 
must grow out of the experiences of good teachers and 
not from the activities of that great and growing multitude 
of ministers, local authorities, inspectors of divers sorts, 
butchers, bakers, and candlestick-makers, who conceive 
that it is their duty to protect the teacher from error and 
to keep him on the straight and narrow path. Teachers 
should not rest until they have won the same measure of 
professional autonomy as is conceded to lawyers and 
physicians, or until the intrusion of external authority 
into the class-room has become as unthinkable as it now 
would be in the consulting-room. ‘ik 
Anyone who has seen the efforts of other countries to + 
move rapidly towards universal education must acknow- 
ledge that teachers are not always fit to receive this 
measure of professional responsibility, and that, when 
they are, they are sometimes reluctant to accept it. It is 
often possible to meet a right political demand for the 
spread of education only by using such teachers as are 
available. Their qualifications may be little in advance of 
those of their pupils, and they lack any adequate standards 
of professional conduct. There may thus be no practical 
alternative to a rigid centralized control in which the 
teacher is told in detail what to teach and how to teach it. 
There must, indeed, beseffective supervision to ensure 
that the instructions are obeyed. However unavoidable 
this phase may be in the educational history of certain 
countries at certain times, it implies the negation of all 
that goes to make good teaching. In such circumstances 
the whole art of educational administration is to pass 
through this phase as quickly as possible; to be ready at 
all times to relax controls and to recognize that teachers 
generally are worthy of a greater measure of professional 
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freedom and responsibility; to work steadily towards the 
stage at which all questions of professional practice are 
decided as far as possible by the teacher in his own class- 
toom, or otherwise by teachers in their corporate pro- 
fessional capacity. 

How do we stand in this regard in England to-day? 
On the administrative side the picture is one of light and 
shade. Among the shadows we see that, almost alone 
among the countries of the world with any pretensions to 
educational maturity, we are staffing our secondary 
schools to a large extent by secondary-school pupils with 
only two years of further education and training. Again, 
we see that every year large numbers are admitted to the 
teaching profession, by a variety of side-doors, who have 
had no professional training whatever. No profession can 
hope to attain maturity until it is in a position to insist on 
good standards of professional competence as a condition 
of admission to its ranks, On the other hand, among the 
highlights, we see that the English teacher has been 
singularly free from prescribed curricula, time-tables, and 
textbooks. It is to the credit of universities, local authori- 
ties, and head teachers that the English class teacher 
enjoys a freedom in his class-room that could hardly be 
matched in any country in the world. But the price of 
freedom is eternal vigilance, 

On the professional side the picture is more uniformly 
bright. The teachers of England have proved themselves 
worthy of the highest measure of professional trust and 
responsibility. There can be few professions anywhere 
whose members devote so much of their leisure time to 
conferences for the discussion of professional problems, or 
in which discussion reaches a higher level of professional 
knowledge and responsibility. We are here concerned 
with secondary schools, The development of the English 
county grammar schools in the first half of this century 
was a very remarkable achievement. They established 
academic standards which invited comparison with those 
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of the best of our older schools, and thereby made possible 
a great expansion of the universities and of other forms of 
higher education. They evolved a tone which made a 
notable contribution to the moral and spiritual life of the 
nation through a critical period of English history. I like 
to think that these happy results are not entirely un- 
connected with the fact that from the beginning the 
county grammar school was staffed to a predominant 
extent by trained graduate teachers who entered the 
profession, after due preparation, with a conception of 
the meaning and purpose of education and with a sound 
grounding in the traditions of good teaching. 

More recently we have broadened the scope of second- 
ary education. New kinds of secondary schools have come 
into existence. They have produced many problems the 
complete solution of which lies in the future. The teachers 
in these schools are showing themselves to be of the same 
mettle as those who made the grammar schools fifty 
years ago. 


POSTSCRIPT 
by GENERAL SiR RONALD FORBES ADAM, Bt. 


We do not know how the Editor was proposing to 
continue the argument. Before he had resumed the com- 
position of this introduction his tragic death on April 27, 
1957, brought this and other important pieces of un- 
finished work to a sudden end. It is a great loss, for, in 
this question of examinations, Dr Jeffery had played a 
leading and, indeed, predominant part as representative 
of the University of London on the Secondary School 
Examinations Council. In 1940 he was appointed Chair- 
man of the Matriculation and School Examinations 
Council (subsequently named the University Entrance 
and School Examinations Council) of the University of 
London. This body is responsible for advising the Senate 
on all matters relating to university entrance, and to the 
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conduct of examinations in secondary schools. During the 
seventeen years in which he presided over the Council 
changes of far-reaching importance, both in the entrance 
requirements and in the system of examinations, were 
effected, changes which owed much to his wise guidance 
_ and expert knowledge. It appears that Dr Jeffery was 
about to write some paragraphs on the new types of 
secondary school of our day. We may assume that he 
would have discussed next the applicability of past and 
current ideas on the testing of attainment to the whole 
field of secondary-modern school teaching. Those who 
had frequent dealings with Dr Jeffery will appreciate the 
close relationship that he established between knowledge 
and conviction, both in his mode of expression, which 
was clear and uncompromising, and in the development 
of his views in argument. The foregoing pages show us 
his mind at work on a subject to which he had given 
much thought. The planning of the ‘course of public 
lectures printed in this volume was his own; the idea of 
them came from him. In this field of external examina- 
_tions—a field of great public interest—his belief in the 
necessity of this dubious instrument was tempered by the 
critical judgment of a fine mathematician forced to 
surrender some of his desire for logical precision to the 
claims of the inconstant human clement. A situation like 
this excited him, for it gave him the opportunity to employ 
his rare power—shared only with a few talented lawyers 0! 
his generation—of reducing the elements of a complex 
array of heterogeneous factors to a clear-cut pattern. 
Had he been given the opportunity to write the long 
and careful introduction to this book which he latterly 
seems to have had in mind, I think it would have been 
one of the best pieces of his written work left to posterity. 
As he approached this task Jeffery was within sight of the 
end of his career as planner and administrator. Had he 
been spared, the next five or ten years would, I think, have 
seen the development, in conditions of relative tranquil- 1 
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lity, of a systematizing of ideas which had been seeking 
to find philosophical expression. He wanted time to see 
his preoccupations as an educational administrator in a 
larger setting; for the specialist, as he remarked in his 
Eddington Memorial Lecture in Cambridge in 1949, 
“should have some grasp of the philosophical nature of 
the work to which he is devoting his major effort. . . . He 
should try to appreciate the place which his work takes 
in the general body of knowledge.” 

He had explored so wide a field of human existence and 
endeavour since becoming Director of this Institute of 
Education, while trying to mould it to the pattern he saw 
before him, that he had much to say upon public issues. 
There is no doubt that many of the ideas conceived 
during fierce debates in the Senate House and committee 
rooms, during vigorous incursions into schools, training 
colleges, and technical workshops, in inspections, confer- 
ences, official visitations in foreign parts, and in his vast 
labours in stimulating and superintending the advance- 
ment of education in the British West African territories 
(which involved inter alia the founding of a West African 
Examinations Council), would have found creative 
outlet, had there been none of the constant frustration of 
overwork. The powerful engine of his physical frame was 
allowed to work itself to death while he still continued to 
draft those masterful memoranda on the shaping of 
institutional life which astonished all who worked with 
him by their forcefulness, clarity of judgment, and 
lucidity of exposition. 

1 G. B. Jeffery, The Unity of Knowledge (Cambridge University Press, 
1950), pp- 54-55. 
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The 
Secondary School Examinations 
o i 
Council and the 
Evolution of Policy on 
External Examinations l 
by SIR JOHN WOLFENDEN 


I FEEL that this evening I am in a more than usually i 
difficult position, You have done me the great honour 

of inviting me to open this series of Public Lectures with | 
some discussion of the Secondary School Examinations i 
Council and the Evolution of Policy on External Examin- i 
ations. That subject in itself lays a sufficiently heavy | 
burden on anybody. But the responsibility of the opening ii 
batsman goes further than that. At the least he must not | 
damage the wicket for those who are to follow. In less _ 
allusive terms, I take it that it is part of my duty to attempt | 
to construct some sort of framework within which the _ 
later contributors to the series will deal with their separate | 
special subjects; and that is not easy to do without knowing 
what their particular contributions will precisely be. On 
the other hand, at least I might seem to have the oppor- 
tunity of saying what I like, without having to wonder 
whether what I am saying has already been enunciated © 
more fully and more wisely by somebody else. That is the — 
advantage of taking first knock. But then I run in to my 
second difficulty. You, Mr Chairman, have been a` 
member of the Secondary School Examinations Council _ 
for far longer than I have. So much of what I can only 
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report or infer you yourself helped to decide; and I am in 
danger, in anything I say, of misrepresenting the Council’s 
thoughts and attitudes in the days before I knew it. I can 
only assure you that if I fall short, in accuracy or com- 
pleteness of exposition, I do so innocently and from 
ignorance, and I shall rely on that charity and friendliness 
which you have always unfailingly shown to me. Finally, 
to end this preface, let me say just this. I am not here to 
make an official pronouncement on behalf of the Second- 
ary School Examinations Council, still less on behalf of 
the Ministry of Education. What I shall try to set out is 
my own interpretation, my own commentary on the topic 
before us, and it is not to be held against either the 
Council as a body or its other members as individuals. 
Even this does not free me from the feeling of responsi- 
bility which I have mentioned; but with this amount of 
perfectly genuine expression of diffidence I turn to my 
task, 

Any consideration of the recent evolution of policy on 
external examinations, and of the contribution of the 
S.S.E.C. to that evolution, must begin with some account, 
however brief, of the historical background. I am in no 
sense an expert in the history of education; and, as I have 
said, I am very conscious that you, sir, were personally 
involved in many of the events and decisions which I shall 
have to mention. But I will hazard this sketch of the 
background as it has presented itself to me over recent 
years. 

First, it is necessary to say a few words about the 
Secondary School Examinations Council itself, that poly- 
syllabic scapegoat for so many of the reputed ills of the 
past ten years. The Council was in fact established in 
1917, with cighteen members, half of them nominated by 
the Approved Examining Bodies, and the remainder, in 
almost equal shares, by the Local Education Authorities 
and by the teachers. In 1936 the Council was reconsti- 
tuted, with thirty members, one-third representatives of 
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the Approved Examining Bodies, one-third of the Local 
Education Authorities, and one-third of the teachers. The 
rearrangement of those proportions may in itself be held 
to suggest some clue to a process of evolution of policy in 
the matter of external examinations; but beyond pointing 
out the increasing representation of both Local Education 
Authorities and teachers by comparison with the Examin- 
ing aie I should not wish to stress these figures over- 
much. 

The really important change, for our purposes this 
evening, took place in 1946. The then Minister of Educa- 
tion, Miss Wilkinson, again altered the composition of the 
Council. This time the changes were more radical than in 
1936. Of a total of thirty-one members, five were nomin- 
ated by the Minister, eight by the Local Authorities, 
eleven by the teachers, six by the universities, and one by 
the Central Welsh Board. So the highest single represent- 
ation was that of the teachers, from all the range of schools 
and technical institutions. They were equal in number to 
the total of the Minister’s nominees and the representa- 
tives of the universities, with the Local Authority 
- representatives greater in number than those of the 
universities but fewer than those of the teachers. The 
ingenuity of this pattern of arithmetical checks and | 
balances is a monument to the subtlety of mind of the © 
Minister’s advisers. It is not the case, of course—at any 
rate, not nowadays—that there is any sort of solid block | 
voting, as it were, by delegates toeing a party line. Indeed, ~ 
one of the most interesting of the many speculations in 
which I dreamily indulge before a meeting of the Council | 
1s an attempt to forecast how my colleagues are likely to 
vote, whether on a matter of fundamental policy or on one © 
of the constantly recurring particular problems like the 
admission of shorthand and typing or archeology of | 
plumbing into the accepted list of G.C.E. subjects. But, 
block voting apart, there is a clear recognition here of the i 
growing 1mportance attached to the views of the teachers i 
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themselves in the problems of policy-making. In fact, they 
do not always agree among themselves, so that an element 
of the unpredictable enters into even the most apparently 
foreseeable decisions. 

But the most radical change in the composition of the 
Council was not the readjustment of proportions. The 
biggest and most obvious difference between the 1946 
Council and its predecessors was that it no longer contained 
members nominated by the Examining Bodies. Instead, 
side by side with representatives of the Local Authorities 
and the teachers, there were, besides the Minister’s 
nominees, six persons nominated by the universities. This 
may seem to be only a technical matter, that, for the 
Examining Bodies—sponsored and controlled as in vary- 
ing degrees they are by the universities—the universities 
themselves should be directly brought into membership of 
the Council. In fact, it seems to me—and I believe there 
has been plenty of evidence in the past ten years to support 
this opinion—that this change was a very important one 
indeed. For one thing—and Í say this with genuine regret 
—it gave the Examining Bodies the impression that they 
had been thrown off the Council, either without reason or 
for some reason which was discreditable to them, whatever 
it might be. And T believe we are only now coming near 
to a restoration of friendly relations between the Examin- 
ing Bodies as a whole and a newly constituted Council, 
towards which they understandably felt no strong 
affection from the start. More important even than that, 
from the point of view of principle and policy, was the 
deliberate step of involving the universities themselves in 
membership of the Council. Until 1946 the connexion 
between the Council and the universities was theoretically 
at second hand, through a university’s membership of an 
Examining Body. That, I guess, meant that a certain 
number of people in each university knew the workings 
of the examination with first-hand intimacy, and were 
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Council to the Examining Bodies and the views of the 
Examining Bodies to the Council. At present that direct 
contact round the Council table between the Examining 
Bodies and the Council is not guaranteed; that it there 
exists results from the presence, as university members, of 
a few wise and experienced individuals. At the same time, 
the direct official appointment by the universities of six 
members of the Council means that there is the oppor- 
tunity for direct representation of the views of the 
universities, as distinct from the views of the Examining 
Bodies. And I would guess that this has been a not un- 
important factor in some of the decisions which the 
Council has taken in the past ten years, 

But even the composition of the Council was not the 
most important field of innovation which Miss Wilkinson 
entered in 1946. More important even than changes in 
that was the change she made in the definition of the 
Minister’s own responsibility in this matter of examina- 
tions, and of the Council’s relationship to it. Here I must 
quote from the Ministry of Education’s Circular 113, of 
June 26, 1946, for it is important that the ipsissima verba 
should be in our minds. After setting out the history of the 
Council in its earlier years, and expressing her apprecia- 
tion of its work, the Minister goes on to say this: 


Having regard to the new statutory duties imposed on 
her under the Education Act, 1944, the Minister is no longer 
justified in limiting her functions to those of a Co-ordinating © 
Authority. She will accordingly assume in the future full 
responsibility with the assistance of a reconstituted Second- 
ary School Examinations Council for the direction of policy 
and general arrangements in regard to school examinations, 
relying as hitherto on the co-operation of the Approved 
Examining Bodies to carry out the work of the examinations. 


Now, I am not sure—I confess I have never been sure— 
exactly how far those words are to be pressed. Taken 
literally, they could mean that the Minister was proposing 
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a direct and immediate control, as a Ministry job, of all 
school examinations, with the S.S.E.C., as its critics might 
hold, left as little more than a buffer between the Minister 
and the academic world or a fagade of respectability 
behind which a totalitarian autocracy might operate. 
Much depends on the precise connotation of the words 
“full responsibility.” In the opinion of some this statement 
seemed to confirm the opinion of the Examining Bodies 
that they were being reduced to the level of “mere tools 
in the carrying out of a policy dictated by the Ministry” 
(words I have actually heard used on their behalf); and 
although that may never have been the intention of the 
Ministry, the words of the Circular clearly admit that 
interpretation. Personally, I doubt if there is inside the 
Ministry any sinister individual or cabal whose purpose 
it is to establish a ministerial despotism in this matter; 
and in my own experience Ministers have shown little 
sign of aiming at a tyranny. Butitis a plain fact that the 
work of the §.S.E.G., especially in relation to the Examin- 
ing Bodies, has not been made easier by this formulation 
of its relationship with the Minister and with the 
Examining Bodies; and a good deal of time and energy 
have had to be spent on working out towards an accept- 
able practice a relationship which was perhaps expressed 
in words unnecessarily brusque. : 
I am sorry if these historical and constitutional details 
are boring, or if you think that they have been narrated 
at excessive length. I myself think that some acquaintance 
with these facts is necessary to a proper understanding of 
the evolution of policy, and to a just appreciation of the 
present state of affairs. We can now turn to the much more 
important element in the 1946 position, the schools them- 
selves. Here I think I need go into no great detail, for the 
development of the grammar schools and their examina- 
tion system is familiar enough to all of us. ¢ 
For fifty years the grammar schools had been growing 
to a full, healthy, and vigorous adult life. Combining in 
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their ‘history many and diverse strands, they had attained 
a richness which justifies us in claiming that in this 
country over the first half of this century we really had 
learnt something about running grammar schools. (I per- 
sonally hope, in parenthesis, (a) that we shall never lose 
sight of the contribution we have made to educational 
theory and practice in the development of our grammar 
schools; and (b) that in this second half of the century we 
shall make as good a job of the secondary modern schools 
as we did, in its first fifty years, of the grammar schools.) 

There, then, they were, in 1946, vigorous, lively, and 
claiming to be mature. Throughout their development 
they had, in varying degrees, used external examinations 
provided by the Approved Examining Bodies. There can 
be no doubt of the value to the schools of those examina- 
tions. All new institutions, in their early days, need 
guidance. And the new grammar schools which grew from 
the Education Act of 1902 had good reason to be grateful 
to the Examining Bodies. By them the schools had been 
given standards and objectives, and practical help in the 
attainment of them. Further, the standards had been 
established on an independent and national basis, so that 
a desirable element of objectivity and universality had 
been brought in to the development of the schools. For 
all that the schools were, rightly, grateful. 

But after fifty years or so they were beginning to be 
rather restive and impatient of leading-strings. What at 
first seemed proper aids to growth had begun to be 
regarded as cramping restrictions. What had been recog- 
nized as props and supports appropriate to the immature 
came to be called fetters, shackles, and strait-jackets. The — 
examination system was a bed of Procrustes, and it was — 
high time that the schools freed themselves from it. These | 
emotive words represented a real problem. The schools, as 
the more moderate of their spokesmen put it, thought that < 
they were now sufficiently well established and adult to be | 
able to decide for themselves what their curricula should — 
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be. There had been much thinking, in the fifty years of 
their childhood and youth, about educational principles 
in their application to the grammar schools, and about the 
restatement, in terms of the present-day world, of the 
traditional grammar-school objectives. The Norwood 
Report on “Curriculum and Examinations in Secondary 
Schools,” publishtd in 1943, had, in modern phrase, 
‘stuck its neck out’ quite a long way. It was regarded at 
the time as an advanced and progressive document; its 
major proposals were designed to introduce more flexi- 
bility into the examination system, and thereby to give 
more freedom to the schools. 

That, then, in briefest outline, was the atmosphere in 
which the reconstituted $.S.E.C. met in 1946, to carry out 
its task of assisting the Minister in the discharge of her 
“full responsibility” for the “direction of policy and 
general arrangements in regard to school examinations.” 

The first Report of the new Council was published in 
1947, and nobody could deny its importance. There is no 
need for me to rehearse in detail what that Report recom- 
mended. Picking up from the 1944 Act the ideal of an 
education for each pupil within the eleven to eighteen 
age-range suited to his or her age, ability, and aptitude, 
it goes on to assert the importance of sixth-form work and 
the desirability of taking into consideration the “reason- 
able requirements of future careers or further education,” 
These generalities it brings down to the particular in a 
series of recommendations far-reaching in the extreme. 
The rearrangement of the external examination which is 
by now familiar to all of us was intended to reflect a 
radical change of outlook and practice. This is not just a 
tinkering with the then existing School Certificate and 
Higher School Certificate; it is a rethinking of the whole 
pattern of external examinations, and it is on that basis 
that it should be judged. 

The important clements of standard and national 
currency are firmly preserved. Nobody would wish to see 
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the nationally valid Certificate abolished: it was a source 
of great strength to the schools, and, incidentally, to many 
other interested parties. Indeed, the actual standard of a 
‘Pass’ in the examination was raised, with the consequence 
of continued argument ever since. But fundamentally the 
prime object in the Council’s mind, as I understand it, was 
to combine this guarantee of standards with a larger 
measure of freedom for the schools. The new examination 
was to be more flexible than its predecessor, and to give 
the schools a greater freedom, in at least three ways. First, 
the examination would in future not demand any com- 
pulsory grouping of subjects to be simultaneously offered 
by any candidate. It was, that is, to be a ‘subject’ examina- 
tion, on a pattern which would permit any candidate to 
offer any subject or subjects which his interest, ability, or 
achievement made it appropriate for him to offer. 
Secondly, he would be free to offer this subject either at 
the Ordinary or at the Advanced Level, in combination, 
if he should so wish, with any other subjects at either level 
at any examination. Thirdly, it should be the general 
practice that the examination should be taken as late in 
the candidate’s school career as was practicable. 

The total result of these proposals represents, as I have 
said, a fundamental change of attitude from the then 
existing situation. It was now to be for the school to 
decide a good many questions which had formerly been 
answered in advance by the structure of the examination 
itself. Each single pupil now became a separate individual 
case. About each one of them a decision had to be taken 
individually about the subjects he should offer, the level 
at which he should offer them, and the stage in his school 
career at which he should present himself for examination. 
He could combine, in the same year, some subjects at 
Ordinary Level with some at Advanced Level, and he 
could combine Greek with Mechanical Drawing or Arabic 
with Navigation. There was one recommendation which 
to many seemed to conflict with this notion of greater 
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freedom, and that was the requirement that no part of 
this examination should be taken before the pupil reached 
the age of sixteen. There has been some controversy on 
this particular point, and, as you may know, a modifica- 
tion of it was recommended and adopted in 1952. But, 
as I understand it, this age-bar was deliberately intended 
to preserve the pupil as far as possible from the danger of 
an endless repetition of annual examination attempts. 
Some of us, who were at school some years ago, have vivid 
recollections of what this meant in practice; there must 
be many of us in this room who were publicly examined, 
at one level or the other, in four out of the five years in 
our lives between fourteen and eighteen. The issue for the 
S.S.E.C. was whether or not the schools and their pupils 
should be compelled to be free, at least up to the age of 
sixteen. There is plenty of room for argument about the 
answer to that question. My only point at this moment is 
that the Council, if it was wrong in 1947, was at any rate 
wrong with good intentions. Another important new 
feature of the examination, designed to lead towards the 
same alleviation of the examination burden, was the 
abolition of various published grades of success. The only 
reccrd in future was to be that a candidate had passed the 
examination, at Ordinary or Advanced Level, with no such 
trimmings as ‘Credit,’ ‘Very Good,’ or ‘Distinction.’ This, 
too, was to some extent modified in 1952; but as I under- 
stand it a major reason for the simple ‘Pass-Fail’ dis- 
crimination was to get away from the distinctive labels of 
various grades of Pass, with the consequent strain on the 
pupil of the attempt to achieve them, 

One other change in outlook should be mentioned, for 
it has consequences through the whole range of particular 
changes. The Council felt that the real purpose of an 
external examination was to enable pupils to establish 
their possession of such competence in selected fields of 
study as would justify them in pursuing those studies 
further, at a university or in a course of professional 
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training, That is, the examination should be forward- 
looking, to demonstrate the prospect of something, rather 
than backward-looking, to register the attainment of a 
certain degree of proficiency or achievement or memory. 
How far these two objectives can in fact be disentangled 
from each other has been a matter of argument ever since 
1947. But at least the introduction of this new element of 
emphasis, if no more, has had a deep effect, both in the 
subsequent thinking of the Council and in the actual 
operations of the Examining Bodies. On the adequacy or 
appropriateness of the Council’s statement of the purpose 
of an external examination I offer no view. What I do 
know is that this statement has been taken as the basis of 
the contention that the examination for the General 
Certificate of Education, especially at the Ordinary Level, 
is not to be understood as a school-leaving examination in 
the way in which its predecessors had been. 

It will be clear, even from this hasty summary, that the 
1947 Report of the S.S.E.C. provided plenty of material 
for differing opinions, and for consequent argument. One 
or two of the specific points which attracted criticism 
I have mentioned already, the age-limit and the Pass-Fail 
concept, But there were more fundamental difficulties. 
Some of them were straightforwardly practical. It soon 
became clear, for instance, that it was very difficult in 
practice to arrange for each individual pupil to enjoy free 
range over the whole examination in subject and in level. 
Tt meant complicated re-setting of forms, and the simple 
limitations of time-table and staffing restricted this 
freedom a good deal. Inevitably, it was easier to arrange 
in big schools with large and well-qualified staffs than in 
small schools with less flexible teaching arrangements; so 
that there was a danger of increasing the gap between the 
better-equipped schools and those which were equipped 
less well. 

Other practical difficulties were raised from outside, — 
rather than from inside, the schools. The School Certifi- 
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cate and Higher School Certificate had, in their decades 
of existence, come to be used more and more by outside 
bodies for various purposes of their own; by the universi- 
ties for exempting from matriculation requirements, by 
professional bodies as equivalent to one or other of their 
professional examinations, and, more widely still, by 
employers in general as some sort of yardstick of scholastic 
attainment. Whether or not this was a legitimate use of 
the old examination I am not concerned to discuss. What 
is clear is that the new examination could certainly not be 
used in the same way. The universities, in fact, are still 
discussing the proper evaluation of their entrance require- 
ments in terms of the new examination; and my guess is 
that they will go on doing so for as long as university 
administrators need to find material to fill out the agenda 
paper of a Senate or a Faculty Board. The professional 
bodies, having come to understand the difference between 
the old examination and the new, have reframed their 
requirements, and are gradually adapting themselves to 
the new situation. The general employer is in a different, 
and, from his point of view, a more difficult, position. He 
had come to assume that he could ask applicants for a 
job if they had passed the School Certificate examination, 
or, more searchingly, if they ‘had their Matric’ (though 
often he had no idea what that barbarous abbreviation 
really meant), and he thought he could base on the reply 
some intelligent assessment of the applicants general 
education. He may have been wrong in so thinking, and 
he may have been using some ready-made measuring-rod 
which was really not appropriate to his special concern, 
But that was what he thought; and he was loud in his 
complaints when this ready reckoner was taken from him. 
Clearly a G.G.E. with one subject on it, or with several at 
different levels, is not as simple a guide for a man who does 
not claim to be expert in these things as a straightforward 
piece of paper which, in any case, the candidate could 
not obtain without a spread of subjects into groups. The 
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answer to the employer is quite simple, though it is not 
usually very welcome. I well remember addressing a body 
of employers on this very subject. One after another 
assured me, with varying degrees of hostility and grievance, 
that these new arrangements had reduced the examina- 
tion to a farce, because it was no longer possible for an 
employer to use it as his general criterion in assessing 
candidates for a job, and (here is the sting), since that was 
the purpose and object of the whole examination system, 
then obviously these new arrangements were ill-conceived 
and very nearly fraudulent. My suggestion that school 
examinations existed for the sake of children and schools, 
not for the sake of employers, met with blank disbelief. 
Whatever the rights and wrongs may be, there is no doubt 
that from the point of view of the inexpert employer the 
new arrangements were wide open to criticism. 

But, apart from practical difficulties of this kind, what 
was the reaction in the schools to the policy which the 
1947 Report laid down? It would be an exaggeration to 
say that the reaction was wholly favourable. One of the 
most disappointing features of it was the apparent reluct- 
ance of some teachers to accept the gift which was offered 
to them, of exercising more freedom in arranging for their 
pupils curricula and school lives which should be appro- 
priate to the capacities of each. It seemed almost as if, in 
some quarters, the props and supports of the old system 
had been used for so long that the limbs which should 
have been being supported had in fact atrophied, or that 
Procrustes had done his work so effectively that there was 
by now neither leg to walk with nor head to think with. 
As soon as the old examination was swept away nostalgic 
speeches in its favour became almost normal; the belove 
enemy left a nasty draught when he was removed. One 0 
my first engagements when I became Chairman of the 
S.S.E.C. was to address a conference of one of the teachers’ 
professional organizations on this subject. They were dis- 
posed to be hostile—not, I flattered myself, to me person- 
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ally, but to the views which I was presenting to them on 
behalf of the Council. I reminded them that at every 
conference of headmasters I had ever attended strongly 
worded resolutions had been passed deploring this, that, 
or the other aspect of the old examination; and I did not 
suppose that headmistresses or assistant masters or 
assistant mistresses were any less vocal or condemnatory. 
Year by year complaints had been made against the 
stranglehold which the examination exercised on the 
schools, the teachers, and the pupils—all eager, it would 
seem, for something new, fresh, and adventurous. The 
challenge was one which the schools could decline only 
at the price of being charged with insincerity, and with 
being afraid to be free. There were some that day who 
openly said they would like to go back to the School 
Certificate. Up to a point I sympathized with them. 
I knew what it was to have to throw overboard much of 
an administrative scheme which had grown up, and 
grown nearer to perfection, over many years. Head- 
masters do not like tearing up well-proved school time- 
tables; and their colleagues do not like abandoning tried 
and successful methods of teaching for a familiar examina- 
tion. Ruts get deeper year by year, and the mental 
arteries harden, in some teachers, before the physical ones. 

But gradually, more and more year by year, I believe 
that this conservative feeling is fading. It is noticeable 
that the girls’ schools, on the whole, have been quicker 
to take advantage of the new flexibility and freedom than 
the boys’ schools. That may be because the school lives 
and subsequent careers of boys tend to run in more firmly 
established grooves than those of girls, so that boys have 
to proceed along lines more precisely predetermined than 
do their sisters. Many of the girls’ schools have used fully 
and liberally their new freedom; and more and more of 
the boys’ schools are doing so year by year. I know at 
first hand several schools whose whole pattern has been 
changed within the past six or seven years, and in each 
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case, to the satisfaction of the authorities, for the better; 
and there must be hundreds of schools up and down the 
country of which this is true. I do not want to be mis- 
understood as suggesting that the administrative pattern 
of a school is its essence. Its essence is, of course, boys and 
irls: the pattern of curriculum, time-table, organization, 
whatever it may be, is for their sakes, and for the sake of 
their fullest and freest development. This it is that my 
friends in these schools tell me has been achieved. 

There are, of course, roughnesses and incompletenesses. 
Some regret that there is no ‘level in the new examination 
corresponding to the ‘subsidiary’ level in the old; some 
feel that the suggestion of alternative Ordinary Level 
papers has proved to be impracticable or unrewarding of 
both; some assert that a simple Pass-Fail disjunction dis- 
courages the abler pupil; some regard as unrealistic the 
hope that able boys and girls would move straight through 
to Advanced Level in their specialist subjects. And doubt- 
less there are other deficiencies in an examination whic 
has been running, after all, for little more than five years 
It remains true that the opportunity for freedom is there, 
for those who are willing to use it. 

Most of what I have discussed so far flows from the 
1947 Report of the S.S.E.G, Andif I seem to have concen- y 
trated on the criticisms and difficulties which have arisen 
from the policy there enunciated, that is because they have 
naturally provided the material for most of the activity 
of the S.S.E.C, since that time. I should like to spend the 
minutes which remain to me in some brief description 0 
the Council as I see it to-day, emphasizing again that this 
is my own private picture, and commits nobody else t0 
anything. 

It is not always realized that the Council has a rathet 
delicate tight-rope to walk. You will remember thé 
quotation I made from Circular 113, about the Minister's 
responsibility, and the point I tried to make about the 
position of the Examining Bodies. The interesting 
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dilemma which is at the heart of the Council’s work is 
this. On the one hand, it is our duty to try to ensure a 
reasonable comparability of standards between the 
examinations offered by the nine Examining Bodies. For 
it is important to the schools, as well as to other interested 
parties like universities, professional bodies, and em- 
ployers, that there should be no startling difference 
between the standard of one Examining Body and 
another. On the other hand, the Council is anxious to 
preserve (and, indeed, anxious to assist in preserving) the 
autonomy of each Examining Body. For the Council does 
not want to see undue interference from outside by any- 
body (including itself) in the workings of an Examining 
Board, and in the relationships between it and the schools 
which are its clients. It is not easy to combine these two 
aspirations. From time to time we are criticized for not 
giving a lead, or for timid abstention from recommending, 
either to the schools or to the Examining Boards, some line 
of policy which we might be expected to approve, or for 
not coming forward with a ruling about the Alternative 
Ordinary Level or Scholarship papers or the admissibility 
of a subject like bricklaying. Oppositely, we are criticized 
(in words I have quoted already) for helping to reduce the 
Examining Bodies to the status of mere tools in the 
carrying out of a policy dictated by the Ministry, or for 
exerting illegitimate influence on the teaching methods 
in the schools by recommending one kind of paper and 
discouraging another, or for tying the hands of the 
Examining Bodies by our decisions about a particular 
syllabus put forward for approval. For so long as these 
two opposite forms of criticism occur about equally often 
I shall be fairly well satisfied that we are on approximately 
the right lines. We do take some trouble, by means of our 
Committees and our Subject Panels, to keep in close touch 
both with the schools and with the Examining Bodies. 
The Syllabus Committee consists entirely of representa- 
tives of the universities and the schools, and to it Subject 
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Panels, composed almost entirely of practising teachers, 
report on every syllabus submitted. The Advisory Com- 
mittee is formed by bringing together the members of the 
Syllabus Committee and the Secretaries of the nine 
Examining Bodies; so there is plenty of opportunity for 
the reciprocal telling of home truths. 

That is on the level of syllabuses, But it is remarkable 
(and in my view healthy) how often an apparently 
innocent question about one particular syllabus brings us 
almost at once to questions of policy, and even principle. 
For instance, when we are consulted about the admissi- 
bility of a particular syllabus in Building Science it is not 
long before we find ourselves trying to decide whether or 
not Building Science is a proper subject for a secondary 
school examination. As a general proposition we would 
Maintain that we are concerned with secondary school 
examinations, and with work which could normally fall 
within the experience of a boy or girl attending a second- 
ary school, though that school might well be of a type 
other than a grammar school—other, indeed, than any 
kind of secondary school which has so far been evolved. 
It is not for us, but for the Minister, to decide what shall 
be the terms and conditions on which a secondary school 
examination may be taken, for this is an approved 
examination, and his representative counter-signs the 
certificate when it is awarded. It is for us, if we are asked 
to do so, or if we are moved to do so on our own initiative, 
to offer advice on these points, though clearly it is for the 
Minister to decide what to do with our advice when he 
receives it, It is for us to try to ensure that the examination 
itself is of a kind which will be a help and not a hindrance 
to the cause of true education. 

I am not one of those who think that all external 
cxaminations are a bad thing. I think that they are 
be Lente and not wholly evil. But I think that they must 
be kept in their place, leaving also a place for work which 
ìs not to be examined at all. It is often forgotten that the 
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1947 Report was not exclusively concerned with external 
examinations. It regarded them as one element in the 
three which would constitute the evidence about a pupil’s 
school career. The other two were detailed school records 
and objective internal tests; but neither of these has been 
developed to anything like the extent that the $.S.E.C. 
would then have liked to see. The external examination, 
in its proper place, seems to me to be valuable both to the 
pupil and to the teacher (to say nothing of the head- 
master). But its proper place is following the teaching— 
or, rather, the learning—not dictating it. Its purpose is to 
serve the schools, not to tyrannize over them, so that the 
learners and the teachers get the best of both worlds— 
a national currency for a certificate whose standard is 
nationally guaranteed, and at the same time, much more 
importantly, that freedom to breathe and live and move 
which every school needs. It is the duty of the S.S.E.Q. 
to try to contribute, in its way and in its place, to this 
picture; serving, not tyrannizing, not setting itself up as 
knowing all the answers, or as presuming to dictate a 
policy or disseminate a doctrine, but patiently, empiric- 
ally, cautiously, humbly, endeavouring to hinder hind- 
rances and to foster freedom in the lives of the children 
in our schools, 


II 


Secondary School Examinations and 


University Entrance 
by G. B. JEFFERY 


IE essence of scholarly study is reflection. The scholar 
is surrounded by a world of activity which constantly 
forces itself upon his attention and interrupts his thought. 
There are many books that he ought to read, and wants to 
read. There are many people to whom he ought to listen, 
and with whom he ought to dispute. He cannot live as a 
scholar unless from time to time he resists all these intru- 
sions and retires to the inward recesses of his own mind. 

On the other hand, his scholarship will be sterile if he is 
too successful in his efforts to achieve intellectual privacy. 
This intruding external world of affairs and people and 
books is not merely a nuisance interrupting the course of 
his scholarly reflection; it must in some ultimate sense be 
the field of operation of that reflection if it is to have 
purpose and value, There is thus a tension in the affairs 
of universities and in the life of every scholar. 

_ The matter is not made easier by the growing recogni- 
tion that universities ought to serve a social purpose. If we 
continue to regard them as institutions which are primarily 
concerned to provide opportunities for elderly gentlemen 
of all ages to indulge in a life of intellectual luxury, 
spending their time in the contemplation of problems with 
no apparent relevance to the needs of the present world, 
Society will exercise its proper discipline. It will assess 
universities, as it will ultimately assess all institutions, in 
terms of the value of the services they give, and the 
assessment will not be high. If, under the fear of this 
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discipline, the universities run hither and thither to seek 
openings for social service in a way which destroys the 
opportunities for scholarly reflection, the virtue will have 
gone out of them. However useful they may appear to be 
in meeting a great variety of immediate social needs, they 
will have lost the greatest opportunity of all—namely, the 
exercise of vitalizing leadership in the intellectual and 
cultural life of the people. 

We live in a time in which the world of events and 
things obtrudes itself with a peculiar insistence. Its prob- 
lems of politics, social organization, economic and tech- 
nological development, are urgent, and demand the 
attention of our best minds. The traditional justification 
of academic research by the plea that what now appears 
to be of no practical importance whatever may in fifty 
years’ time turn out to be of supreme practical importance 
carries little weight. We cannot afford to wait for fifty 
years. It is not surprising that at such a time there should 
be a renewed tendency on the part of universities to build 
defensive walls around their central citadel, to set limits 
to the extent to which they will concern themselves with 
the practical problems of the world, and to rebuild their 
towers of ivory, stone, or red brick. 

We can see this drama working its way out in the life of 
every university, and the issue is still in doubt. Happily, 
we have to discuss this evening only a very limited aspect 
of this problem. There is at least one part of the world 
external to themselves which the universities cannot 
ignore—namely, the schools from which they draw their 
students. Whatever else they may be, universities are an 
essential part of the educational system of the countries 
in which they operate. No educational system could now 
be regarded as complete ifit did not provide opportunities 
for university studies at every level, from the undergraduate 
to the university professor and research worker. No 
university could survive for long if the schools of its 
country failed to provide a due supply of students, or if 
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it did not establish relations with those schools which 
facilitated the transfer of suitable students from school to 
university. The main opportunity that a university has 
for the establishment of such relations is in the formulation 
of its requirements for matriculation. 

It may seem that I have gone a long way round to 
reach the central theme of this lecture, but I thought 
these preliminary reflections were necessary. The prob- 
lems of university entrance requirements which have been 
the occasion for so much controversy in recent times are 
not simple problems. I hold the view that they can only 
be rightly solved against the background of this double 
duty of a university to maintain the integrity of its 
scholarly life and to exercise its functions of intellectual 
leadership in the community as a whole, and especially 
in the educational effort of the community. 

It has often been said that we frame our matriculation 
requirements with two ends in view. Firstly, to secure 
that students entering the university are educated young 
persons able to share in the life of a learned community. 
Secondly, that they should have the knowledge necessary 
to enable them to profit by their university studies, 
especially in the early part of their undergraduate career. 
Whatever we may prescribe in pursuance of either of 
these aims will undoubtedly have far-reaching effects on 
the schools that aspire to send their pupils to the univers- 
ity. Accordingly it behoves the university to exercise great 
care that whatever it prescribes should not only serve the 
purposes of the university but conduce to good education 
in the schools. 

To take the simpler problem first, let us consider what 
a university can rightly do to secure that its students on 
entry have the necessary equipment of knowledge and 
Bsa to pursue the university studies of their choice. 

his is one of those problems that permit of dangerous 
over-simplification. If we accept the first-year courses in 
universities as they are, it would be a simple though 
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tedious business to analyse each course and to ascertain 
the extent of previous knowledge of the subject that would 
be necessary to enable a student to follow the course 
intelligently. The result might well be an extremely com- 
plicated system of prescriptions, and it has indeed been 
said from time to time that the matriculation requirements 
of this University are somewhat complicated; but there 
is no intrinsic difficulty in solving the problem from this 
angle. 

But to tackle the problem in this way is to ignore the 
wider responsibilities of the universities. It is not right for 
a university to determine the scope and nature of its 
courses solely in relation to its own internal economy, 
and with a view to securing the highest possible standards 
of academic attainment in its various fields of study. Yet 
something like this can be discerned as a general tendency 
in all universities, and it would not be difficult to find 
instances in which tendency is too light a word. One can 
see how it comes about. University teachers, speaking 
generally, have little understanding of the educational 
work of the schools from which their pupils come. They 
are fired with enthusiasm for their respective subjects, 
and, through the experience of their own researches, they 
are ever conscious of the rapidity of the advance of 
knowledge. Their anxiety is to get their abler students as 
far as possible during their undergraduate courses. There 
is a constant tendency to raise the standard at the degree 
level, and then, under limitations of time, to raise the 
level on entry to the course. The schools are left to keep 
pace with this process as best they can. 

Up to a certain point this results in damage to the 
educational work of the schools. They can keep pace with 
the rising demands of the universities only by the sacrifice 
of educational values. Beyond this point a dangerous gap 
is created between what the universities demand and what 
the schools are able to accomplish, even under very 
damaging strain. There is, of course, a sanction which 
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puts an ultimate limit to this process. The universities will 
be unable to get students in sufficient numbers who have 
the qualifications they demand. The trouble is that this 
sanction operates too slowly, and only after great damage 
has already been done to the schools. Moreover, it is felt 
least by the universities for which the competition for 
entry is greatest, and by the schools whose organization 
is most tightly geared to meet the demands of the 
universities. 

There is a crying need for a closer liaison between 


schools and universities in which the boundaries between ` 


school studies and university studies can be discussed and 
settled in the circumstances prevailing at any particular 
time, and with a full appreciation of the educational 
purposes in both types of institution. 

It is, perhaps, worth casting our minds back to two 
earlier forms of this same problem. At the end of the 
eighteenth century our two ancient universities, the public 
schools, and the old foundation grammar schools formed 
a compact educational structure. The schoolmaster was a 
graduate of one of the universities, and he was sending his 
pupils to a place and to a life he knew very well. At least 
the first years of university study were devoted to the 
classics, and the core of the school curriculum was a good 
drilling in Latin and Greek. Any able pupil from any 
school would find himself well prepared for the under- 
graduate courses at Oxford or Cambridge. There was no 
ground for any complaint about the complexity of 
university matriculation requirements. 

For my second example I will go back as far as my own 
academic memory will go, to University College, London, 
towards the end of the first decade of this century. By 
then, of course, there was a much greater variety of 
university studies, covering the whole field of subjects in 
the Faculties of Arts and Science. Sir William Ramsay 
lectured on Chemistry to his first-year students, most of 
whom had done a fair amount of Chemistry at school. He, 
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however, began from the beginning, and it would have 
been quite possible for an intelligent student who had done 
no Chemistry or Science of any kind to enter his first-year 
course, and to follow it without serious difficulty. At the 
end of the year his factual knowledge of Chemistry would 
be much less than what would be demanded to-day, but 
he would have a grasp of the fundamental principles of 
the subject, and an understanding of what it was all about 
which fitted him to go on to his more specialized studies 
in Chemistry. The system worked by one test at least. It 
produced a remarkable crop of men and women who later 
became distinguished chemists. The essence of the matter 
was that the professor regarded it as one of his most 
important duties that he should himself give an intro- 
ductory course to his first-year students which did not 
presuppose acquaintance with the subject. One effect was 
that those students who had already acquired a consider- 
able knowledge of the subject were not conscious that they 
were simply going over old ground. They were getting a 
perspective of the subject, and a grasp of its principles such 
as they could get only by contact with a master-mind. 

The same kind of thing was going on in other subjects, 
so widely dispersed as English, under W. P. Ker, Applied 
Mathematics, under Karl Pearson, and Physiology, under 
Bayliss and Starling. No doubt very much the same kind 
of thing was happening in universities up and down the 
country. 

This very good thing in university life was ultimately 
destroyed by a development in the schools which was as 
beneficent as it was inevitable—the growth of our sixth 
forms. More and more of the content of the first-year 
university courses was covered in the schools. More and 
more of the abler students were able while still at school 
to gain exemption from the first-year course at the 
university. More and more pupils in sixth forms had 
decided on the particular university course they wished 
to take, and were adapting their school studies according- 
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ly. The first-year courses in the university gradually came 
to consist of a few students making a new departure and 
studying subjects at the university they had not studied 
at school, a large middle group who had covered all the 
ground before, but had failed in one or more subjects at 
their exempting examination, and a tail of dullards who 
were tackling at seventeen or eighteen work that they 
ought to have been able to do a couple of years earlier. 
It was inevitable that the prestige of these first-year 
courses should suffer heavily. They dwindled in numbers, 
and they no longer provided the abler students for the 
later years. They were no longer taken personally by the 
professor, and they lost their distinguishing characteristic 
of a philosophic introduction to the subject at the 
university level. They came to be regarded as ‘elementary’ 
courses, to be relegated to the care of a member of the 
non-professorial staff who had an aptitude for work at 
this level. At the best this work was well and competently 
done by devoted university teachers under discouraging 
circumstances. At the worst it was done in a way which 
compared most unfavourably with the corresponding 
work in the sixth form of any good grammar school. 
This applied to greater or lesser extent to all subjects 
of university study which are included in the school 
curriculum. Something like the old system still survives 
in subjects such as Geology and Philosophy, in some 
modern languages, and to some extent in the Biological 
Sciences, 
_ In view of these developments it is not surprising that, 
in many sub i iversiti 
y jects and faculties, the universities have 
radd simply to cut out the first year and to require that 
€ corresponding ground should be covered at school 
and certified by examination before admission to the 
university. Something like this was perhapsinevitable, but, 
as things have worked out, it has not simply been a shift of 
ne boundary between school and university work. In 
ropping the idea of a philosophical introduction to the 
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study of the subject at university level, without necessarily 
assuming any great extent of earlier knowledge, a sheet 
anchor has been lost, and the ship is adrift. The prevailing 
winds will be apt to carry it in the direction of increasing 
standards of knowledge demanded at entry in order to 
permit higher standards later in the course. We have 
already emphasized the potential damage to the schools, 
but the universities have themselves lost something of 
great value. Those first-year courses as I knew them 
nearly fifty years ago gave a basis to university studies 
which, so long as they lasted, provided the most effective 
safeguard against the evil effects of the progressive 
specialization in university studies which itself seems to 
be inevitable. 

We urgently need to restore the sheet anchor—not, 
perhaps, in its old form of an absolute starting standard 
for university studies, but in the form of a vital linkage 
with the schools. University and school teachers should 
get together in a discussion, subject by subject, of the kind 
of level that can be reached at school without detriment 
to the educational quality of the school. It should not be 
* the level attainable only by pupils of outstanding ability; 
it should be the level attainable by hard work by all those 
pupils who ought to have the opportunity to proceed to 
university studies, having due regard to the national need. 
Having discovered this level, the universities ought to be 
prepared to work to it for the time being. But they should 
also recognize that transfer from school to university is a 
new departure in the life of a student, and that the 
opportunity should be taken for a review of the earlier 
knowledge, putting it into perspective, and organizing it 
as the basis for the adventure of a new advance through 
studies at the university. 

There is a certain tendency I-recognize among my 
university colleagues. Whenever they attempt to formu- 
late the requirements of knowledge necessary to enable a 
student to follow some particular degree course with 
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profit, they invariably start the bidding too high. They 
think of all the things that it would be an advantage for 
the student to know, and which the ideal student possibly 
would know. When all this is formulated into a list of 
subjects at Ordinary and Advanced Level the list is apt to 
be long. It is only at a later stage that the university 
teacher, and especially the admitting tutor, realizes that 
the higher he sets his formal requirements the more limited 
his own field of selection will be. He will probably find 
that there are students that he would be very glad to 
accept, but whom he cannot accept because they do not 
match up to his excessive demands. There are often 
second thoughts after a little experience. Maybe they are 
wiser thoughts, but they certainly seem to result in shorter 
lists. This is indicative of the delicacy of the balance that 
has to be struck. Formal requirements of this sort ought to 
be set at a minimum level, so that it could reasonably be 
held that a student who did not reach this level would be 
so handicapped in his early years at the university that 
it is unlikely that he would be successful on the course. 
Even so, some margin should be allowed in recognition of 
the fact that every student from time to time discovers 
deficiencies in his earlier training, and may usually be 
relied upon to set to work to fill the gaps without undue 
fuss, Set at this level, the requirements will give the 
admitting tutor a good range of selection. On the other 
hand, if the level of formal requirements is too far below 
the level normally required for admission, prospective 
students and their schools are left in great doubt as to 
what is required of them. 
_ There is one other aspect of university admission which 
R ripe for review. By ancient tradition Oxford and 
ambridge, and those modern universities that are rich 
enough to copy them in this regard, operate a double 
standard of admission, for those who are successful in 
gaining entrance scholarships and those who are not. In 
the past entrance scholarships played an essential part in 
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the structure of these universities, for they represented the 
first stage of the process by which the colleges attracted 
undergraduates of outstanding ability who a few years 
later provided the field from which Fellows could be 
elected who would ensure the perpetuation of the learned 
society. Moreover, they provided the means by which it 
has been possible for many centuries for an able boy from 
the poorest home in the land to progress to the highest 
academic honour. Times have changed, and we now, by 
other and wider means, secure the access of able students 
to the university. It is still, no doubt, very pleasant to 
enter a college with the honourable status of Scholar, but 
it is doubtful whether a scholarship now brings any 
advantage to the holder apart from this honour. If that is 
so it may be asked whether it is not more appropriate for 
a university to confer honours on a student at graduation 
rather than on entry to his college. In setting the standard 
of its entrance scholarships a university in fact enacts 
entrance requirements that have a peculiar and profound 
effect upon the work of the schools. In the past these 
requirements have often been very high and very special- 
ized, and it is difficult to resist the conclusion that their 
effects on the schools have been harmful. The system 
could be justified only so long as it could be shown to be 
necessary to meet the needs of the outstandingly able pupil. 
It would appear that, under modern conditions, the needs 
of that pupil will be met in any case. He will have no 
difficulty in gaining admission to a university, and, 
indeed, to the university of his choice. The real effects of 
the system are now confined to the pupils who try to get 
one of these scholarships and fail. They are often just the 
pupils who are most likely to suffer by the excessive 
specialization and unduly high standards required for 
many of these scholarships. One of the most useful reforms 
in university entrance requirements would be the abolition 
of open scholarships. 

So far we have been discussing that aspect of university 
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entrance requirements which is designed to secure that 
the student entering the university has the equipment of 
knowledge that will enable him to follow his chosen course 
of study with profit. In this field the last word must rest 
with the several universities, for they alone know the 
nature of their courses well enough to judge the prelimin- 
ary knowledge that is necessary to pursue them. The 
universities, however, have a duty to make their decisions 
under a sense of responsibility for the welfare of the schools. 
If they recognize that they, together with the schools, 
provide for the education of our ablest young people, they 
will not start with the assumption that the standard of 
their first-year courses is a matter for their arbitrary 
decision, to which the schools must adapt themselves as 
best they can. They will be anxious to take counsel with 
the teachers in the schools to secure that their entrance 
requirements are such that they can be attained by pupils 
in the schools in the appropriate numbers without damage 
to the educational work of the schools. They will recognize 
that it is the same person who receives part of his educa- 
tion at school and part of his education at the university, 
and that the important thing is that that education should 
_ be made as rich as we can make it at every stage. You 

cannot have good university education without good 
school education, and you are unlikely to get good school 
education if the great influence of the universities is, by 
reason of ignorance or indifference, exerted to the harm 
of the schools. i 

On this view it will be clear that the problem of 
entrance requirements of this sort admits of no quick an 
comprehensive solution, It requires close and continuous 
S pan between the universities and the schools, and 
whatever may be said at any time must be open to revision 
as that consultation develops, and as circumstances 
change, : 

I come now to the more controversial aspect of our 
subject. Over and above the evidence of bits to pursue 
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studies in a chosen field, universities have required to be 
assured of the general education of those who seek 
admission as undergraduates. It is interesting to note that 
a feature of all current controversy is the difficulty that 
is felt in finding any satisfactory definition of general 
education for this purpose. That is a new phenomenon, 
for I do not think that universities felt any great difficulty 
about the problem until comparatively recent times. 
When undergraduate studies at the university were much 
more restricted than they are now a general education 
meant a good grounding in Latin and Greek, ability to 
write an essay in English, and an elementary knowledge 
of Arithmetic. Until comparatively recent times London 
Matriculation gave an implied definition of general 
education in terms of English Language, Mathematics, 
a foreign language, and two other subjects chosen from 
a long list. More recently, this University required five 
subjects, including English Language, a foreign language, 
and either Mathematics or an experimental science, two 
of the subjects being taken at an Advanced Level corres- 
ponding to sixth-form work. 

A constant feature of this changing pattern has been 
the desire of the universities that their membership should 
be confined to educated persons. What has changed with 
the course of time has been the conception of an educated 
person. An interesting example is the requirement of a 
classical language for all students of the older universities, 
and for all students of the Faculty of Arts in this Univers- 
ity, even when the knowledge of such a language is 
irrelevant to the studies pursued by the student in the 
university. I imagine that it would be said that a person 
who had no Latin was not a fit person to be a member of 
the University of Cambridge, or of the Faculty of Arts 
in this University. It is easy to jeer, but the idea behind 
all this deserves respect. It is that a university is a learned 
society with its own peculiar characteristics, and that 
those who aspire to join its membership ought to be willing 
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to accept its discipline, and to conform to the general 
pattern of its life. 

What has gone wrong, and how has it come about that 
every prescription designed to give effect to this good idea 
has in course of time come to be regarded as ineffective 
and, indeed, harmful? 

I think the answer is to be found in the development of 
the conception of a general education in the schools. 
There was a time when the aims of the schools could be 
expressed in terms of a classical education conceived, as 
most of us would now think, on rather narrow lines. 
There was a later time when the general education which 
the schools sought to give could be expressed in a spread 
of subjects, including those representing important modes 
of human thought such as language and Mathematics. 
But the development within the schools has gone on, and 
if we now tried to comprise general education in a 
prescription of this sort we should be bound to have 
regard to a very great variety of pleas—the fundamental 
importance of a mastery of the mother tongue, the great 
educational benefit of studying a language other than the 
mother tongue, the fatuity of launching a pupil on the 
modern world without a substantial knowledge of the 
facts of Science and its characteristic modes of reasoning, 


the need that every one has in these times for the balancing 1 


effects of History and Literature, and the intellectual 
starvation that follows from the lack of creative experience 


in Art, Music, and craft. The old London Matric, to the | 


fading memory of which I must pay a passing tribute, 
begins to look very thin, with its prescription of five 
subjects. 

If we now tried to draw this prescription in terms of 
subjects it would have to be a lengthy list. But the truth 
is that the conception of general education in the schools 
has now grown to a point at which it cannot be comprise 
tm any such list, however long, and ought not so to be 
comprised. It is true that every school devotes a great 
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deal of care and attention to provide a balanced curricu- 
lum for each of its pupils according to his aptitude and 
ability. Except under pressure of university requirements 
for scholarships and entry, schools are in no danger of 
providing lopsided and ill-balanced curricula. But no 
school feels that its duty towards any pupil is discharged 
when it has settled his time-table of lessons, much less 
when it has decided for which subject he should present 
himself as a candidate for the General Certificate of 
Education. 

The schools claim—and in my opinion with good reason 
—that some of their most effective measures for the 
education of tkeir pupils are in relation to work which 
is not and ought not to be subjected to external examina- 
tion, This applies throughout the secondary-school 
curriculum. The record of achievement in subjects at 
Ordinary and Advanced Level represents an important 
element in the education of the pupil, but it might well 
be said that the real contribution of the school lies in the 
things which are not and could not be expressed in that 
record, and this is especially true in relation to what we 
have in mind when we speak of a general education. If 
this applies throughout the school curriculum, it applies 
with peculiar force to the work in the sixth form. By then 
the pupil has rightly begun to bring his interests to a focus © 
by some measure of specialization. As we all recognize, 
specialization, however inevitable and necessary, brings 
its dangers, and the means we adopt for mitigating those 
dangers form an important element in our conception of 
general education. I am convinced that the unexamined 
work that is being done in so many of our sixth forms is 
of the utmost value in this regard. It is important that it 
should remain unexamined, not only in order to give the 
greatest possible freedom to the teacher, but also as an 
essential element in the discipline of the pupil. The 
avoidance of the dangers of specialization, expressed in 
terms of the life of the individual pupil, means that he 

i j 
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should be ready to work, and work hard, at his examina- 
tion subjects, but that he ought also to be ready to pursue 
interests which are not subject to the rewards and 
penalties of examination. 

Teachers claim—and again I think with good reason— 
that their efforts in these directions are made more 
difficult, and are often, indeed, frustrated, by the examina- 
tion requirements of universities. 

We may remember with some pride that there is no 
country in the world in which the teacher is given a 
greater measure of freedom in the exercise of his pro- 
fessional responsibility in his own classroom than he has 
in this country. If a pupil receives a good education it 
will be as the result of delicately balanced judgment by 
his teachers, based on an intimate knowledge of his needs 
and abilities. Universities should be very careful that their 
prescriptions do not displace or impede the exercise of 
this professional judgment. 

It is for these reasons that this University has decided 
that, in framing its entrance requirements, it will restrict 
itself to ensuring that the student is able to follow his 
chosen course of study with profit, and that it will leave 
the responsibility for the general education of its under- 
graduates to the schools. 

This is, indeed, an important change, and it comes at 
the end of the evolution of two parallel developments— 
the growth of the conception of a general education in our 
schools by continuous enrichment, and the effort of the 
universities to keep pace with this growth by successive 
Prescriptions in terms of subjects, I am sure that this 
Haverty has taken a wise and important step by finally 
placing the responsibility where it properly belongs—on 
the teaching profession in the schools. There have been 
some indications that some teachers are shy of this 
responsibility, and are reluctant to lose the sanctions © 
penne! regulations and examinations. If the University 

as perhaps in this matter acted a little in advance of the 
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opinion of some teachers that is, after all, the essence of 
leadership. It is sound educational principle that it is 
only when responsibility is given that responsible be- 
haviour can be expected. 

It should be put beyond question that the University 
is not throwing something aside which it regards as of 
little value. It is placing a responsibility on the schools 
which it expects the schools to undertake, and to fulfil. 

The particular aspect of the new Regulations for this 
University which has attracted the greatest volume of 
criticism has been the abolition of the requirement of a 
pass at Ordinary Level in the English language. The 
University has been lectured on the importance of good 
standards of written and spoken English as if it needed 
persuasion or exhortation in this regard. Attention has 
been called again to the alleged illiteracy of under- 
graduates, and it is freely prophesied that the present 
deplorable standards will rapidly sink to even lower levels 
vaen students are admitted to the University next 
autumn who have not passed in English at Ordinary 
Level at the General Certificate of Education. Well! well! 
well! University students have never seemed to me to be 
quite so illiterate as they appear to some of my colleagues. 
I am no more impressed by horrible examples of what 
they say in examination papers than I am by my own 
lapses when, on occasion, circumstances compel my pen 
to move more quickly than my thoughts. 

I would hope that calmer reflection would lead to a 
fuller recognition of the depth of the problem we face. 
Language is of paramount importance throughout the 
whole of the educational process. It plays an essential part 
in the development of our mental powers. It is the most 
important channel through which the ideas and the 
thoughts of others come to us. If our understanding is 
imperfect much of what education brings to us is distorted 
from the beginning. It is the principal means by which 
we express our thoughts to ourselves and to others. What- 
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ever our intellectual achievements may be, we remain 
ineffective if we lack the power to say what we have to 
say in clear language. We miss something of supreme 
value if we cannot on appropriate occasion say what we 
have to say in language of beauty and simplicity. These 
powers come to us, if we seek them, gradually throughout 
the whole course of our school and student life and 
through the years after. They do not come automatically 
or without effort, but it should be the aim of every scholar 
to achieve them for himself, and of every teacher to 
encourage their growth in his pupils, 

It is a common experience that the power of expression 
cannot outrun the development of that which has to be 
expressed. The boy who writes a wretched essay on a silly 
topic on which he has not the slightest desire to say 
anything at all may develop unsuspected literary ability 
when there is something that he deeply wants to say. Of 
course, skill in language, like every other skill, has its 
techniques—the kind of techniques that are, perhaps, 
imperfectly reflected in the Ordinary Level paper in 
English Language. But these are only the beginning of 
the beginning. Any school will look after them in its own 
way as part of its ordinary routine. They cannot of 
themselves ensure the standards of English we desire for 
our undergraduates, as experience has all too clearly 
shown. Preoccupation with them may easily make the 
achievement of those standards more difficult. No, the 
development of the ability to use the English language as 
a means of expression is not something that can be 
relegated to a few pods on the weekly time-table. It 
ae dee e whole work of the school. An 

mity arises every time a pupi aper 

or opens his mouth peak, ee RS 
wae English school can give its pupils any greater gift 
an a conception, built up throughout the school years, 
of the English language as an inexhaustible source 0 
enjoyment, and as an instrument of expression capable 0 
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infinite flexibility and delicacy, meeting the needs of our 
lighter moments, but never to be used carelessly for 
serious purpose. A school would be giving its pupils 
something that would expand and deepen as experience 
grows through university studies, or wherever their 
future may lie. It is something far greater than can be 
comprised in the syllabus for the Ordinary Level of the 
G.C.E., and to attempt so to comprise it is the ultimate 
vulgarity of treating a great thing as if it were a small 
thing. It is a task that, if it is to be accomplished at all, 
can be accomplished only by the best professional skill of 
all school-teachers. It is upon those teachers that this 
University has placed the responsibility for the achieve- 
ment of what it desires above all else for its future 
undergraduates. 

You will notice that I have based my hopes for the 
right solution of all the problems that arise in connexion 
with the entrance requirements of universities upon a 
greater readiness of the universities to trust the teachers 
in the schools in matters lying within their professional 
competence, and on a greater measure of readiness on the 
part of the teachers in the schools to accept this trust and 
to fulfil the responsibilities that flow from it. This can come 
about only as university teachers come to understand 
more fully the educational purposes of the schools, and 
the extent to which the quality and value of their own 
work depends upon the fulfilment of responsibilities that 
can only be rightly carried by the schools. The universities 
cannot divest themselves of their responsibilities for 
intellectual leadership, and, indeed, for leadership in 
education, but they should remember that leadership is 
never—or hardly ever—best exercised by prescriptive 
legislation, 

I am very proud that this University has now placed 
firmly upon the schools the responsibility for the general 
education of its future undergraduates, and especially for 
their education in the English language. It may well be 
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that, in taking this step, it has acted in advance of the 
opinion of some other universities, and of some of the 
teachers in the schools. It matters little, for less harm is 
done by taking a step of this kind too soon than by taking 
it too late. Trust engenders responsibility, and responsi- 
bility can be made to grow only by giving responsibility. 
We might, perhaps, remember that we are doing little 
more than re-create between a modern university and the 
grammar schools the same kind of relationship as that 
which at an earlier stage existed between the ancient 
universities and the public schools. 

The work is not finished, and perhaps the most difficult 
problems still lie ahead in the continuous review of our 
special requirements for entry upon particular degree 
courses. These should be more delicately balanced, having 
regard to the respective educational responsibilities of the 
schools and the universities. I think that these require- 
ments are in many cases more detailed and complicated 
than they need be. If that is so, it is because university 
teachers feel that they must ensure against every con- 
ceivable possibility, and some possibilities that are hardly 
conceivable, A great deal of this will fade away as 
university teachers and school-teachers come to regard 
themselves as members of the same great profession, held 
together by bonds of understanding and trust. 

As Chairman of the Council of this University which 
advises the Senate on these matters, I have lived through 
two major reforms in our entrance requirements. I am 
inclined to an effort in prophecy. I believe that the next 
major reform will be based on the experience of the great 
educational benefits that will flow from the greater 
measure of responsibility with which the schools are now 
entrusted by the University, and that it will go further in 


the same direction. It is for the schools to prove me a goo 
prophet or a bad. 


III 


The Effects of External Examinations 
on the School 
by Miss H. LISTER 


e anyone ever say anything new about education? 
I very much doubt it, and I certainly do not expect 
to do so now. On the other hand, this series of lectures is 
addressed to what is new in the sense that it is attempting 
an assessment and interpretation of current thought and 
experience in a particular educational field, that of 
external examinations: a theme more practical than 
philosophic; one of immediate present and future import- 
ance to all concerned with education; and one combining 
fact and opinion in some nicety of balance. 
Examinations are not a thing in themselves, nor are 
they an end in themselves. They are part and parcel of 
the business of education, and must be viewed in that 
light, against the background of educational principles, if 
they are to have any real meaning, and yield any answer 
but a dusty one. My own particular subject happens to 
be—or to have been—Classics and Philosophy, and I can 
remember being told by a pupil that if asked a question 
about, say, Roman provincial government under Claudius 
I could be trusted to begin, “Well, you see, Rome was 
ruled by kings to start with.” The habit of going back to 
the beginning dies hard, and I will not apologize if I 
attempt to base what I have to say about external exam- 
inations in the grammar school upon an extremely brief 
restatement of some of the principles of education itself. 
Education in itself is to the schools (and universities) as 
religion in itself is to the Church. Both rest on a few pure 
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principles, and have to work these out as purely as 
possible in the framework of an organization, Both have 
the wicked and imperfect world as their field of opera- 
tions, and both depend for the success of their work on 
the quality of their exponents—teachers or ministers. It 
would be too frivolous to push this comparison further: 
there are State schools and the Established Church; 
independent schools and free Churches; odd schools and 
odd Churches; far be it from me to set up parallels. But 
in thinking of our present subject I feel bound to have in 
mind the few pure principles which underlie, or should 
underlie, the most pedestrian decision as to whether it 
will be a good thing for Jane or John to take Ordinary 
Level French this summer. Chief among these principles— 
and, of course, profoundly familiar to all—is the belief 
that every child is a separate, different, and valuable 
individual, and that no system, whether of examinations 
or of anything else, which cramps or distorts the individual 
can possibly be good. This is easy to believe—we all 
believe it. But, like other pure principles, it is hard to put 
in practice. Faced with the demands of society, of public 
economy, of universities and professional bodies, of 
parents, of employers, of examiners, with limitations of 
staff, Space, money, we are often hard put to it to square 
the child’s individual needs with the circumstances of his 
education. For the second twin principle which I at least 
would recognize as fundamental (and once again an 
obvious one) is that the educator’s duty is to develop, or 
allow to develop, the child as a total person, not as an 
embryo scientist or teacher or industrialist or anything 
else, Here, whatever lip-service is paid to the principle, 
we have the weight of society to some extent against us. 
We are being urged to-day to educate in particular for 
technology, because we shall need technologists. This 
need the schools have no right to disregard, and they are, 
indeed, very far from disregarding it. But neither this 
nor any other specific demand can be rightly met except 
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in relation to both educational principle and individual 
needs. On any other basis the attempt is self-defeating. 
Sparta, we might recall, educated her children for war, 
most efficiently and scientifically, because she needed 
soldiers. She got them, and nothing else. 

It seems to me, then, that unless a school has these 
principles in mind—above all, the claims of the individual, 
and the need for a whole and disinterested view of educa- 
tion—and steers its course by them, it has started wrong 
and will go further wrong. And among the challenges— 
I am not at this stage saying threats—to this attitude and 
these aims is the one which we have before us now, the 
influence of external examinations. Are they a necessary 
evil? An evil at all? A help? And in either case, why and 
how? 

This influence, which we are here to consider, seems 
to me to present itself under four aspects: the effect of 
external examinations on the aims and general ethos of 
the school; on its organization; on the choice of subjects 
at various stages—in fact, the curriculum; and on the 
actual pupils and staff as persons, But before going 
further, let me say first that I shall be dealing with the 
grammar school in particular, that being the only kind 
of school for which I have any right to speak at first hand; 
second, that I am thinking in terms of the General 
Certificate of Education as we know it under the present 
dispensation—I need not define its nature to those who 
are so familiar with it; and, third, that it seems to me 
extremely difficult to generalize even within this limited 
sphere. Every school is—thank heaven and the history of 
the English people—quite different from every other, and 
the effect of external examinations on any particular 
school will depend almost wholly on how they are regarded 
and administered by the school—that is, by its head and 
staff, and in the light of its traditions and atmosphere 
and of its special conditions. However, the matter cannot 
quite be left there. 
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In theory, the impact of examinations has, or should 
have, little influence on the fundamental aims of the 
school. These, for the grammar school, include not only 
the basic educational aims of which I have made very 
brief mention, but the further one of developing a marked 
quality of intellect, and even of scholarship, in its pupils, 
This is not the same thing as equipping them with the 
necessary examination passes for entry to the next stage 
of their career. It stands far higher in the scale of abso- 
lutes, and we normally assume it to be the overruling 
factor in all school policy. In hard fact, however, it is 
sometimes overruled by the expediency or even the 
necessity of allowing the demand for examination passes 
to dominate. This happens in localities where educational 
values are not well understood by parents and employers; 
or where a competitive spirit exists between schools 3 or 
where the level of ability is not high enough to justify 
an ambitious examination programme. For one of the 
problems which has developed under the conditions of 
the present General Certificate of Education is, of course, 
the temptation to treat it as a leaving examination, or an 
examination for all grammar-school pupils—with result- 
ing confusion in aim. It would be a weak school, or a very 
unfortunately placed one, in which this happened. But 
happen it can, and occasionally does. Again, where an 
Education Authority makes excessive demands for 
Advanced or even Scholarship Level passes for its higher 
awards, it is difficult for a school to escape having its aims 
distorted, I shall speak later of the pressure on pupils 
that arises in such circumstances. What I am thinking of 
now is the effect on the total aim of the school; for a 
distorted aim at the top of the school is inevitably, I think, 
reflected throughout. There are many welcome signs that 
local authorities are realizing the mistake of too rigid 
demands for paper qualifications, and where this is so the 
schools are finding it easier to maintain and practise their 
liberal beliefs in the width and freedom of sixth-form 
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education. It is to be hoped, too, that the lead given by 
this University of London towards greater freedom for 
the schools in respect of university entrance—not, alas, 
yet followed even by all the colleges in the University— 
will be the beginning of a general move in this direction. 
But what we may call the problem of Ordinary Level— 
the pressure to enter too many very ordinary (in the other 
sense) youngsters for too many subjects at a standard too 
high for them—remains for many schools unsolved and 
a threat to their integrity as educators. I would neverthe- 
less say that by and large the essential aims of the 
grammar school can and do stand up to the system of 
external examinations, and that nine times out of ten 
when these aims are confused the weakness lies at least 
partly in the school itself. Or, speaking as a head, I ought 
perhaps to say it lies in the head, who bears the ultimate 
responsibility. 

When we turn to the influence of external examinations 
on the organization of the school we are in a realm of very 
hard facts and concrete circumstances. The old system of 
General School and Higher School Certificate, with com- 
pulsory subjects and groups and no certificate without a 
fixed number of passes, set its own problems, to which the 
organization of the schools was geared for what now looks 
like time immemorial. The new system at one stride 
abolished the clear-cut division into two stages, offered 
unlimited freedom in number and nature of subjects, and 
therewith raised the standard—at Ordinary Level—in 
each, thus setting a completely new range of problems. Itis 
a true paradox that the wider the freedom the tighter is the 
organization. The schools have been challenged to adapt 
their organization to allow for a continuous course of 
study up to the age of eighteen for those who will stay so 
long, while providing for the needs of those—often the 
majority—who will leave at sixteen; to provide at all 
stages from the fifth-year courses leading to Ordinary or 
Advanced Level, while seeing to it that pupils unsuited to 
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the fairly exacting academic standard and high pass mark 
at Ordinary Level can pursue either the same or different 
subjects without external examination. These are large 
“problems even for large, well-staffed, and well-established 
schools: for smaller and less fortunate ones they may 
prove all but insurmountable. Nor are they enlightened by 
the fact that the principles and policy behind them are not 
universally accepted by the schools. I myself do on the 
whole accept these principles, but am aware—from ex- 
perience in a grammar school which can be counted 
among the fairly fortunate, and from much discussion with 
colleagues—that they place a very heavy strain on organ- 
ization, This is particularly so in respect of the Ordinary 
Level. When the resources of the school make it feasible 
the ideal system can be carried out: parallel courses for 
those who will be leaving early and those who may 
expect to go on to advanced work ; the latter comfortably 
bypassing the Ordinary Level, according to the pure 
theory of the General Certificate of Education, so that 
their studies move without a break towards their comple- 
tion in the sixth form, and any necessary subjects at 
Ordinary Level can be taken in the fifth or the sixth year 
as best suits the individual case; the less academic, and 
those likely to leave, taking a few Ordinary Level subjects 
in their fifth or perhaps sixth year, with plenty of freely 
planned non-examination work Occupying, in varying 
Proportion, the rest of their time. But this is the ideal, 
and for most of us it is, like other ideals, inclined to exist 
rather in heaven than on carth, In all but the ideally 
situated school we have to find a compromise. At the end 
of the fourth year—the latest time at which the first 
selecting of subjects can reasonably begin—many good 
pupils do not know whether they will be able to remain 
a school after sixteen, and so must have the opportunity 
g taking Ordinary Level subjects in the fifth year. Many 
ee eo parents, remain extremely desirous of trying 

Sth at this stage before finally deciding on their 
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future choice of subjects; so that the pure theory of by- 
passing has, in most schools, never really taken hold (in 
spite of the strong and hopeful missionary work of many 
heads). Where it is maintained at all it is for the few, and 
presents another complication in organization, since 
‘bypassers’ can and should be working in the fifth year 
on lines approximating to those of the sixth, whereas it 
is no more than realistic to admit that their contempor- 
aries with an Ordinary Level examination on an Ordinary 
Level syllabus to take in June simply must be prepared 
for that. Further, every fifth-form scheme of study must 
include provision for much non-examination work, both 
for weaker pupils and as supporting studies for those 
offering other subjects; and—a point to which I shall have 
to return—by the provision of non-examination work I 
mean not the presence in an Ordinary Level group of a 
sprinkling of pupils who are not offering the subject for 
examination, but a planned course to suit their needs. 

So much for the complexities of fifth-form needs. Those 
of the sixth, or at any rate the first-year sixth, are almost 
as exacting; for in that year, which we used to consider 
sacrosanct from examinations, room has now to be 
found—and by room I mean both time and teaching— 
for the adding of Ordinary Level subjects by those who 
need them, either because of previous failure or as 
additional qualifications. mass 

There we have some of the problems, viewed at this 
point strictly as problems of organization, with which the 
present examination system confronts the schools. To 
what extent do they dominate the school’s organization? 
And, if they do dominate it, is it a good or bad thing? 
A distinguished headmaster once said in my hearing that 
his chief aim with regard to the General Certificate of 
Education was to allow it to disturb his established habits 
as little as possible; but this is not the view of every one. 

Well, as I have said, in the ideally staffed school the 
necessary organization can be laid on without loss of 
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educational values. At the other end of the scale, in the 
poorly staffed or otherwise handicapped school, these 
values stand in peril. Some are driven to simplify by 
rigorous limitation in choice of subjects; some resort to a 
far too carly specialization for the same reason; and most 
find themselves obliged to teach in the same classes pupils 
who are and who are not preparing for Ordinary Level in 
a given subject—or if they attempt a more liberal organ- 
ization at this stage it is at the expense of teaching 
strength in the lower part of the school. Likewise with 
Ordinary Level subjects in the sixth form: to plan for 
these is frequently beyond the strength of the small or 
badly-off school, and pupils requiring these subjects have 
to be either left in the fifth form or given inadequate time 
and teaching for them as an unassimilated addition to 
their sixth-form work. In fact, schools in this difficult 
situation suffer severely from the intractable problems 
thrust upon an already strained organization; and yet 
these are very often just the schools where the outside 
pressure for examination results is strongest. 

What then of those schools which are neither alpha nor 
omega in respect of staffing strength and elasticity? Have 
they been forced to adapt their organization, not from 
internal causes but for examination needs? Speaking from 
my own experience, I should say yes, we have, but not 
beyond teason—and, further, that there are some con- 
cessions in planning that I should never feel it right to 
make whatever the pressure; or so, at any rate, I hope. 
I believe in a school so organized that up to the end of the 
fourth year the same broad general course is followed by 
all. The only exceptions I myself make concern the study 
of languages. Pupils who, after two years of French and 
one or two of Latin, prove unsuited to much linguistic 
work discontinue Latin and in its place give more time to 
English, French, and Civics, and—in the fourth year— 
to practical subjects or Art. At the other end of the scale 
of ability, very promising linguists bring in German as 4 
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third language in the fourth year. Apart from this, the 
four-year part of the course is common to all. It is at the 
end of that year that the shades of the prison-house begin 
to close. Selection of subjects becomes necessary, with the 
accompanying problems of providing both examination 
and non-examination courses in almost every subject, 
and simultaneously seeing that pupils likely to go on to 
specialized work in the sixth form, in either Arts or 
Science, but especially Science, have enough time pro- 
vided to advance them towards that kind of work. As I 
also believe profoundly in the widest possible choice of 
available subjects, and in keeping that choice open as 
long as possible, and as the variety of ability in the school 
is very great, there is no denying that a highly complex 
organization at the fifth-form stage is required, demanding 
ingenuity in planning (I am not at the moment speaking 
of its content) and a constant watch to make sure that 
other parts of the school are not being sacrificed. Anyone 
who has had to construct a school time-table, and yet 
holds sacred his philosophy of education, will know 
exactly what I mean by this dilemma. 

It would, of course, be nonsense to suggest that this 
pressure on organization derives wholly from the require- 
ments of the present General Certificate of Education; 
but it has been greatly intensified by it. In particular, the 
raised standard of individual subjects, making it impera- 
tive as never before to organize sixth-form work in such 
a way as to allow for the taking of Ordinary Level subjects, 
has introduced a new complication. Speaking broadly, 
therefore, I might say that, as usual, to him that hath is 
given: the fortunate schools can in fact crganize for 
external examinations in their stride; and from him that 
hath not is taken away even that which he had: the 
hardly hit schools are hit much harder; while most of us, 
in the middle—entrusted with perhaps five out of a 
possible ten talents—are coping up to the limit of our 
ability with problems of organization, helped considerably 
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when, as in my case, we already believed in and had 
achieved a fair measure of width and elasticity. 
Working inward from the philosophical aims of 
education and the semi-impersonal machinery of organ- 
ization, we come nearer the centre, the actual content: 
the curriculum, and its relation to external examinations. 
Here the examination influence is more than ever clear, 
but it is no less clear that, while examinations may 
influence the curriculum, they must not govern it. The 
tie-up between school studies and the requirements of 
universities, colleges, the professions, and many kinds of 
employment has become closer and closer. At the same 
time, there is much searching of heart in the universities 
and elsewhere as to whether these carefully fulfilled 
requirements do in fact represent what they are meant to 
Tepresent—a genuinely general education expressed in 
terms of Advanced and Ordinary passes. It is a good 
thing that this question should be asked, for if the schools 
are straining every nerve in their organization to meet 
Tequirements, and these same requirements do not stand 
the test of value, it is plainly time to ask why. The schools 
must produce the required passes: are they doing it badly, 
or is there something wrong with the demands? 
__ When the present General Certificate of Education was 
introduced the schools went through some trying times in 
the matter of subject requirements. Some difficulties arose 


from the rigid demands of the universities at that time— 


the new examination seemed to point the way to freedom, ` 


and that way was promptly barred by the five-barred gate 
of entrance requirements. Other difficulties arose from 
the misunderstanding, by many professional bodies and 
Many employers, of the nature of the new examination, 
with its higher standard, subject by subject. Both these 
sets of difficulties are yielding a little to second thought, 
patient argument, and the logic of facts. The universities 
are realizing that two Advanced Level subjects may be 
adequate for specialization, and leave generous time for 
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wider and deeper study, both related and unrelated to 
them. Training Colleges have modified their demands. 
Professional bodies and employers are becoming aware 
that the standard of an Ordinary Level pass is equivalent, 
not to the old School Certificate standard, but to the old 
matriculation. Yet the schools still feel the strain, and the 
universities and colleges remain critical of the results. 
Can we see why? 

It is, I think, fair to admit first that in range of subjects, 
whether at Ordinary or at Advanced Level, the require- 
ments of outside bodies on the whole follow rather than 
dictate the normal subject pattern of the grammar-school 
pupil. It is surely exceptional in practice for a pupil of 
average ability not to study English, History, Geography, 
at least one foreign language, Mathematics, and some 
Science, and to reach a reasonable standard in most of 
them. Assuming the teaching to have been sound, and 
the pupil’s diligence fair, this ought on the face of it to 
issue in a good general education. If it does not, is the 
examination to stand in the dock? On certain counts, yes. 
Take Ordinary Level first. The higher standard for a pass 
is in itself a good thing. I am all in favour of requiring 
proof of good work within the limits set. To my mind, to 
accept a low mark as evidence of satisfaction with a 
candidate’s performance is quite wrong and intellect- 
ually dishonest, and I am wholly out of sympathy 
with the trend of opinion which would ask for a sub- 
standard pass in order to encourage weak candidates or 
to satisfy employers. But the requirement of a good pass 
mark should imply that the syllabus to be mastered 1s in 
fact suited to the candidates in its quantity and nature; 
and it is here that I would, very politely, arraign the 
examination. Syllabuses tend to put on weight. Even at 
Ordinary Level they are too often overloaded. And in 
many cases they are too academic in their content, 
reflecting rather a university than a school origin. I know 
that the schools have representation on the councils and 
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committees that control these matters, and that they are 
often equally guilty with their university colleagues of 
piling up the syllabus, and of accentuating its academic 
bias. I know, too, that statistics reveal a similar proportion 
of passes, in most subjects, to those of the pre-General 
Certificate of Education days—but statistics do not show 
the degree of selection which precedes entry for this 
or that subject; and no statistics, nor anything except 
experience in the class-room, can show the blood and 
sweat involved in preparing for this, the only appropriate 
examination, some of the pupils who must take it. A 
familiar example, of course, is General Science, which, 
devised at first as a course which would introduce the 
ordinary pupil to some of the basic aspects of science, and 
give at least an inkling of their unity, has become a 
formidable triple syllabus in three separate sciences. 
(This may be highly irrelevant, but I should like to think 
that some of my pupils who get 47 per cent. in General 
Science or Biology could go out and recognize twelve 
wild flowers or twelve wild birds or twelve wild stars in 
the sky.) 

Another example is—perhaps for different reasons— 
the much disputed English Language examination, with 
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its tendency to force into set, limited, and examinable ~ 


shape something that is not a matter of syllabus at all, 
but a general mastery of the use and understanding O 
ones own tongue. The fact that the schools find their 
examination results in this so-called ‘subject? so unpre- 
dictable, and so unrelated to performance in other fields, 
Suggests that here is something which, if examinable as a 
subject at all, needs a new approach, and one which will 
enrich, not cramp, the work of the school. We know, in 
fact, what and how we want to teach, and we have 4 
right to expect that examinations shall be with us and not 
against us in our aims, 

At the Advanced Level also the danger of overloaded 
syllabuses and their effect on pupils is a real one. For the 
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majority of pupils the time between taking their first 
group of Ordinary Level subjects to that of taking the 
Advanced is five and a half terms. In that fairly brief time 
they have to learn the ways of sixth-form study, widen 
and deepen their reading and knowledge of their own 
and some other subjects, and cover a set syllabus of 
formidable weight. Granted—fully granted—that the 
universities must have a foundation on which to build, 
and the schools must lay it; granted, too, the relief that 
comes when only two Advanced subjects are demanded 
instead of three, or, as of old, four, I would still say that 
the most needed caution here is against the increase of 
content in syllabuses. Even if somewhat less ground were 
covered, it might be better and more satisfactorily 
covered, and students would go up fresher in mind to their 
university courses. Nor should we find that overlap 
between sixth-form and university work which is so often 
deplored. 

Nor, again, is it only in the actual year of examination, 
at whichever level, that the effects of the heavy academic 
syllabuses are felt. Inevitably the impulse is transmitted 
downward, and the tendency, however regrettable, is to 
begin feeling the pinch and preparing for the pressure 
before it comes. 

Apart from these considerations, I would say that the 
onus is on the school to keep a firm hold on its own 
curriculum; and I think that on the whole the present 
system of examinations is more a help than a hindrance 
to this. When speaking of the effect of examinations on 
organization I said something about this, but must now 
return to it from the angle—the very acute angle—of 
curriculum. The range of ability in most grammar 
schools is wide (even if not ‘comprehensively’ wide), and 
it is the duty of the school to provide if possible for all— 
from the future university scholar to the child who may 
manage a couple of Ordinary passes; from the one who 
will have three years in the Sixth to the other who will 
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leave after five years in the school—with the most fitting 
course of education for his particular abilities. In this a 
place has to be found for external examinations, as an 
element of education—that is, as in some sense a part of 
the child’s training—and also where necessary as a means 
of diagnosing his ability. The primary function of any 
examination, internal or external, is to summarize and 
test the work done up to a given point, not to determine 
the work that shall be done. The diagnostic function is 
another thing altogether, full of danger unless carefully 
kept apart from the process of education. It is only too 
well known, for example, what a widespread influence 
has been exerted on primary teaching by the ‘eleven-plus’ 
transfer examination, so carefully designed as an objective 
test of ability and promise, and so serious—sometimes 
disastrous—in its effects on the years of teaching that 
precede it. It takes teachers with an extraordinarily firm 
grasp of their principles to avoid preparing pupils for the 
kind of test they are to undergo and to be judged by; and 
that holds good at the grammar-school stage as well. 
Fortunately, we are not faced with so gross a temptation; 
but for us, too, it exists, And the third element which has 
to be considered in relating curriculum to examinations 
is the demand, increasing year by year, for passes in 
particular subjects and combinations of subjects to qualify 
young people for entry to more and more careers and 
employments. It is against this background that the schools 
have to maintain their responsibility for the subjects and 
content of the education they give to each pupil, and only 
if we can give examinations their true place as an element 
of education can we claim to have got them under control. 
This is not easy. 

When speaking of the problems of organization I said 
that the first four years of school life could and should be 
kept clear of any but the very mildest specialization. 
Whatever may be right later on, when young minds have 
developed far enough to show their individual colour and 
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quality, it is due to every child to give him the widest 
range of interest and opportunity for as long as possible. 
Minds at this stage move through many phases; passing 
preferences do pass; a slow start in some particular 
subject may be compensated or transcended by a growing 
taste for it later. Skills must be acquired. Doors to future 
interest must be kept open. (The millionth child may be 
an odd and one-sided genius: I should love to have herin 
my school, and make allowance for her odd genius, but 
I should still think it right to give her the widest education 
I could for a few years.) It is in the fifth year that the 
problems of selection—viewed educationally—really begin 
to appear. At this point it still seems to me that the very 
minimum of specialization is to be desired, and I would 
rather risk postponing the final choice of Advanced 
subjects until the end of that year than narrow any pupil’s 
curriculum too soon. But here we come to grips with some 
hard facts. 

The standard of Ordinary Level being what it is, more 
time is required, subject by subject, to prepare for it. 
Something, therefore, has to go in every case, There can 
be considerable pressure from pupils and parents towards 
the abandonment of subjects not directly related to the 
proposed career, subjects not being offered for examina- 
tion, subjects, possibly, found irksome. There is no deny- 
ing that higher examination marks could be gained by 
this means; but to succumb to such pressure is to sell a 
vital pass. The very elasticity of the present examination 
is here both the danger and the means of rescue. Here 
comes in the provision of independent courses of study 
available to pupils not offering the subject in the examina- 
tion—courses fully planned, less exacting in time, and less 
formal, it may be, in plan, but not inferior in quality. 
The particular atmosphere of the school, and the quality 
of the teaching, will determine whether these non- 
examination courses are valued and taken seriously. They 
do, of course, demand good teaching; but I have known 
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extremely successful examples in History, Biology, 
Geography, Mathematics, to take a few; and in my own 
school the fifth-form ‘art for pleasure’ classes are much 
sought after. With good provision on these lines it is 
possible to grade the weight of examination work differ- 
ently for every pupil, including the academically rather 
weak, who may be able to offer a very small number of 
subjects on the Ordinary Level syllabus, and yet have a 
well-balanced, profitable, and enjoyable year of fifth-form 
work, It is too often forgotten that the Ordinary Level was 
not devised as an examination for every pupil in a full 
range of subjects. I am well aware of the opposing points 
of view about this, and of the desire in many quarters 
that there should be either an easier examination or a 
lower pass, of which I spoke earlier. In spite of all the 
problems entailed—and they are neither few nor small— 
I still take the view that the freedom and elasticity offered 
by the present system are a welcome challenge to be 
masters, now and again, of our own fate (if not captains 
of our souls). It is with the grammar school only in mind 
that I record this opinion. Of the application of the 
General Certificate of Education to secondary modern 
schools I have no first-hand experience, though I have 
observed something of its results; but it would seem to me 
that where there are in those schools pupils capable of 
taking subjects of this examination in their stride—that 


is, without strain, and without detriment to their total 


spread of education—the same reasoning would hold good 
as for grammar-school pupils. One cannot generalize on 
this point; but one can ask whether such pupils are 
normally in their right place in a secondary modern 
school. 

Before leaving the problems of the fifth-form curricu- 
lum, it might be well to look at one more aspect of it— 
the relation of the General Certificate of Education, or, 
rather, the course of study preceding it, to those pupils 
who will leave school at the end of that year. This would 
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be a simpler problem if such pupils were earmarked in 
advance; but happily in the course of that year a great 
many find their interest in their studies, or the needs of 
their future career, taking a larger place in their minds, 
and decide, even late in the year, to remain for either an 
advanced or a general course. The problem, therefore, is 
largely the same as the general one of fifth-form curricu- 
lum—to ensure an intelligent breadth of studies, with any 
necessary distribution between examined and unexamined 
subjects. For example, even for the unmathematical there 
should still be practice in the arithmetical skills; the non- 
linguistic can have a course in French with the emphasis 
on reading, oral work, and the background of French 
life; social studies can be represented by either History or 
Geography; the creative side by Art and Music; and 
Science in some form should be there—some, at any rate, 
of these being offered for examination. It is for pupils like 
these, who are having their only opportunity of a general 
and civilizing education such as will launch them into the 
adult world with a lively range of interests, that one most 
regrets any tendency to over-academic planning of exam- 
ination syllabuses, especially for those schools whose 
circumstances oblige them to make the Ordinary Level a 
controlling force and overriding aim in the fifth 
form. 

There is another group of pupils whose. curriculum 
offers great scope, with comparative freedom from the 
demands of examinations—those who elect to remain at 
school for a year, or even two years, in the sixth form, but 
do not follow a specialized Advanced course. Planning 
for General sixth forms like this is a strong feature of 
girls’ grammar schools in particular, and has proved its 
value to a high degree. Such groups consist of pupils of 
the less academic type who intend to become, for example, 
primary or infant teachers, nurses, physiotherapists, secre- 
taries. Their course can be planned, with plentiful options, 
to include the school’s own syllabuses in English, Modern 
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History, Geography, some practical application of Mathe- 
matics and Science, French, and perhaps a new language 
such as German or Spanish, with a good allowance of 
time for Art, Music, and practical subjects; and, in some 
schools, an optional course in shorthand and typing. 
There may still be the necessity for some to add Ordinary 
Level subjects, either to complete a qualification or to 
satisfy an ambition; and a few, with two years to spend, 
successfully attempt one or two Advanced subjects. 
Experience of such groups has shown how much good 
work is willingly done on internally planned syllabuses, 
and with no external pressure. It is true that where the 
“Alternative Ordinary” Level exists it has been found 
suitable for some pupils of this type; but it is worth noting 
that unexamined work has well justified itself—at the 
cost of what might be called extravagant use of small 
ace and first-rate teachers—in courses of this 
nd. 

When we turn to the traditional sixth form, with 
Advanced and Scholarship Levels of examination before 
it, we have a different picture, Here we legitimately look 
for specialized work, and work of some depth, pupils at 
this stage having for the most part found their line of 
country and shown the will and ability to go further. 
Here, too, the universities rightly step in with their 
requirements of what must be done before a student can 
profitably enter upon a degree course. Examination 
standards and syllabuses must necessarily be a controlling 
feature: ho one can protest at that; the only cause of 
protest is if syllabuses and standards fail to take account 
of the realities of even a good sixth form; the limitation of 
time for preparation, the comparative immaturity of the 
sixteen to eighteen-year old, even the extreme difficulties 
of providing teaching in some subjects. If syllabuses are 
kept moderate, examining and marking reasonable, and 
university entrance requirements moderate—as in some 
quarters they increasingly are—then the problem in the 
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sixth form is not the external examinations in themselves 
but that of combining with them that wider spread of 
intellectual and esthetic development which is so often 
entitled a general education. 

But before going on to that, may I return for a moment 
to one other feature of the examination problem for sixth 
forms—the danger of multiplying examinations. The 
Scholarship Level of the General Certificate of Education 
is properly used only for scholarship purposes, and it is 
mistaken and harmful to add it as a requirement for any 
other purpose, such as the award of Local Authority 
grants. Entrance scholarship examinations for Oxford and 
Cambridge (and in the case of girls for all the women’s 
colleges) are necessary as a means to the selection of a 
few out of very many; but there is now an increasing 
practice on the part of other Universities and Colleges of 
setting a special examination for admission to a particular 
Faculty. Admitted that the problem of selection is every- 
where difficult, this piling up of external examinations is 
a grave matter in its exhausting and interrupting effect, 
and is liable to bring students up to the universities so 
battered by the process of being selected that they have 
little vitality left to justify their selection. One would hope 
that the evidence of examination passes along with the 
considered testimony of the school might suffice for 
this, 

Now to return to the subject of specialization and 
general education in the sixth form. I do not myself view 
the very name of specialist as a term of horror or oppro- 
brium, because I believe that a really keen and enlight- 
ened interest in any one thing or group of things can be 
the key to a whole world of interest. What I do think very 
important is that specialists in different kinds of studies 
should not be segregated from each other, but should 
share their different knowledge and attitudes as far as 
possible, This is not, to my thinking, best achieved by 
laying on some amateur science for the Arts people, and 
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some amateur Arts work for the scientists, though both 
methods may have a place. If they can be brought to- 
gether in such contexts as a philosophy class, or the study 
of art or music or religion or public affairs, in informal 
literature or play-reading or discussion groups, in any of 
the hundred intellectual or esthetic opportunities that a 
good sixth form can take or make, you have a better anti- 
dote to the mental isolation of the specialist than any other. 
Of course, there are other ways, and it is for the school to : 
find them. Scientists should be reading French or German} 
Arts people should perhaps be kept in touch with scientific 
development or with the wonderful ways of Mathematics. 
But the point is that you cannot ‘teach’ a general educa- 
tion, It is, if you like, an infection (how important, by the 
way, that the best teachers of Arts subjects should be able 
to infect the scientists, and vice versa). Nor, I believe, can 
you properly examine it. True, the Oxford and Cam- 
bridge colleges use a general paper in their Scholarship 
examinations, but this is a selective test to enable the 
extremely good to demonstrate their extreme goodness. 
That is a far cry from an Advanced Level subject, with 
Papers set year by year, and, if human nature is still 
human, year by year prepared for. This is a controversial 
topic, I know, and the exponents of the Advanced Level 
General Paper are ready to demonstrate their convictions 
in the field; but I remain at present convinced that this 
is something outside the realm of the General Certificate 
of Education. What matters enormously is that sixth- 
formers doing specialized work should have a substantial 
part of their time free for other studies, especially those ” 
in which they share with their opposite specialists, and 
for reading and exploring in a good library, with a good 
librarian in charge. The now largely recognized ‘third’ of 
their time is none too much for this, for this kind of 
education does not go by the clock any more than it goes 
by the examination paper. 

One other point before I leave this subject. There 18 
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much to be said for the encouragement of mixed groups of 
Advanced Level subjects where this suits the individual: 
Mathematics with English and French; Biology with 
History and Geography; and other combinations not 
artificially added for pedagogic reasons, but forming a 
natural group to suit a natural mind. And this, unlike a 
general education, is examinable. 

I have been trying to move inward from the periphery 
of this subject towards its centre, and that centre is, of 
course, the persons for whom the whole thing exists: the 
boys and girls themselves, and, I might add (for they, too; 
are human), the masters and mistresses who teach them. 
Principles, organization, curriculum, all point directly to 
Jane and John and their teachers. 

Most of us would, I think, agree that there is, for the 
normal boy and girl, an element of discipline in an 
external examination which is healthy. To bring your 
work to a point, ready to submit to an objective outside 
test at a national standard, is a bracing thing, though 
I have never heard a pupil admit it; a trial of strength to 
which there is an instinctive response. It is also an incen- 
tive to purposeful work, and not to be despised as such. 
How far such an incentive is needed will depend on the 
atmosphere and tradition of the school, and the degree to 
which it takes its place among other and better incentives 
to study, and does not assume an exaggerated importance. 
Examinations, in fact, are made for man, not man for 
examinations. It will rest with the school, too, to keep a 
constant watch on the realities, as distinct from the 
technicalities, of education. If they remember through 
thick and thin what qualities of mind they wish to develop 
in their pupils they will have their antidote against 
examination-mindedness. If put to it, I should be inclined 
to say that the criterion for any subject and method of 
teaching is: does it contribute to developing—apart from 
the basic skills—the qualities of observation, or precision, 
or reasoning power, or judgment, or imagination? If that 
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question, at any stage, can be answered affirmatively for 
the individual child, it is safe to go on to interpret the 
answer in terms of the General Certificate of Education 
and of qualifications for this or that. If not, not. Which is 
simply another way of saying what I feel is the first and 
last word about external examinations, that they must 
serve and not rule. 

As for the effect of external examinations on the staff of 
a school, there is for them too undoubtedly a discipline 
in the objective standard, the focus, the framework for 
their teaching. There is also a considerable danger of 
constriction within the framework, due not so much to 
professional ambition as to the anxiety, and in fact the 
necessity, to get pupils over the decreed hurdle. The really 
keen teacher suffers, in examination work, from lack of 
time (possibly sometimes of courage) to deviate, explore, 
enlarge, omit. I think it is a pity that more teachers do 
not take the opportunity of devising their own special 
syllabuses and getting them recognized, for much more 
individuality can be so achieved. Is it, perhaps, a slightly 
dreary thought that so many thousands of teachers should 
all be working on identical syllabuses? Still, if every one 
claimed the right to be an exception I imagine the system 
of external examinations would go up in smoke. The main 
point is that if the system is to be something alive, fitted 
to the changing needs of the schools and the children in 
them, it is vital that both teachers and examining bodies 
should together guard against strait-jacketing, and over- 
academic or overloaded syllabuses, and that standards 
and methods of marking should be such as to have the 
full confidence of the schools. 

There I would end—with Jane and John and their 
teachers in full view. Examinations are not a thing in 
themselves, either good or bad. The system as we have 1t 
now, with its challenging elasticity, can work and be a 
good thing if it is allowed to work; by the schools, who 
must keep it firmly related to their central purpose in 
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education, by the examining bodies, who must keep in 
touch with the schools and remember that school educa- 
tion is the beginning, not the end, of a process, and by the 
universities, colleges, Local Authorities, and others who 
have the power to add or not to add the final straw to the 
willing camel’s load. 


IV 


The Impact of Technical Studies 
by Major-General CYRIL LLOYD 


AO who examines the titles of the six chapters in 
this extremely topical series will notice immediately that 
this is the only one in which the word ‘examinations’ does 
not appear. I propose to regard this as entitling me to 
adopt a broad approach to my subject—and, indeed, the 
words ‘technical studies, rather than ‘subjects’ or 
‘examinations,’ encourages me to do so. 

I propose to develop the thesis that technical studies at 
the secondary stage of education have achieved striking 
success—judged by any true educational criterion. And 
secondly that ideas as to what constitute acceptable 
curricula for a sound general education have been sub- 
stantially modified and broadened by the impact of- 
technical studies. I hope also to show that in the develop- 
ment of such studies and in their wider adoption the 
co-operation of external examining bodies has been of 
some assistance. The value of external examinations in 
giving threshold qualifications for, and links with, further 
education is so obvious to anyone in contact with the 
secondary technical field or with further education that 
it hardly needs elaboration. 

Technical studies in secondary schools in this country 
nowadays take place most typically in secondary technic: 
schools, but also, and increasingly, they are developing 
modern schools, grammar schools, public schools, an 
comprehensive and multilateral schools of all kinds. Like 
most human activities, they have their origins in many 
sources, and significant contributions have been made by 
gifted individuals, especially in public schools, as #4 
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Engineering at Oundle and in Agriculture at Dauntsey’s. 
But, of course, the junior technical schools, which 
developed from 1905 onward, are the prototypes, from 
which modern developments have sprung, and in which 
the first really marked successes were achieved. 

As I see it there are three principal reasons for their 
success. Firstly, because of their close association with 
technical colleges, employers recognized the practical 
value of the instruction, and pupils leaving these schools 
had an advantage in securing apprenticeships which was 
of particular value in times of unemployment. As a result 
the schools became selective and attracted boys of good 
ability. Secondly—again because of their association with 
further education—in staffing, accommodation, and 
equipment the rigid traditions of the elementary schools 
did not prevail against the infusion of new ideas from 
heterogeneous but vigorous personnel from the technical 
field. Lastly, almost accidentally, their development in 
- relation to the engineering and building industries pro- 

vided them with a rich store of technical, scientific, 
mathematical, and cultural material and a sufficient— 
though never abundant—supply of qualified staff. Unlike 
the trade schocls, with a narrower bias towards one 
particular craft, the junior technical schools looked to an 
industry or to industries, and in doing so broadened most 
significantly their educational horizons. 

Foreshadowed in the Hadow Report of 1926, strongly 
and specifically recommended in the Spens Report of 
1938, technical high schools (which is but another name 
for our secondary technical schools) were given their great 
opportunity by the Education Act of 1944, and the intro- 
duction of the General Certificate of Education in 1951. 
Ih their own premises with selective entry, with G.C.E. 
courses at Advanced and Ordinary Levels, and an ever- 
increasing reputation with employers and parents, the 
secondary technical schools now represent a vigorous 
spearhead of our educational system. Unfortunately, not 
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all have reached this happy condition, especially as regards 
buildings and equipment—and they are so very few. 

In respect of Force, the use of the word ‘impact’ in the 
title of this talk is correct; in respect of time, it is not, 
because it gives the impression of completion and finality. 
In fact, further development of technical studies and their 
influence on our educational thought and practice will 
continue for many years to come. The development of 
technical sixth forms in particular is an absorbing prob- 
lem, which involves not only the school but entrenched 
conservatism in official, professional, and other circles, as 
I shall recount in a later section, 

The good secondary technical school of to-day is notable 
for the care with which the curriculum is devised to give 
a broad and balanced general education. It is true that 
the technical studies serve as a focus, that they give colour 
and purpose to the course as a whole, and provide a most 
valuable instrument of co-ordination—but there is no 
attempt to produce ‘little engineers’ or ‘little builders.’ 
The influence of the technical studies on the general work 
is profound and complex, but always beneficial. My 
personal view is that the reality and intrinsic interest of 
technical work convinces the pupils of the relevance of 
their work as a whole, and that the important objective of 
ensuring ‘student co-operation’ is thereby achieved. 

_ The quality and vigour of the work in technical schools 
in traditional general subjects such as English, Mathe- 
_ matics, and Art is notable. There are, of course, many 
reasons for it—I have already spoken of the freedom from 
restrictive tradition. In the case of English, the almost 
appalling difficulties experienced in the further education 
field have compelled teachers to experiment and have 
recourse to new approaches; the relevance of Mathematics 
to technical study needs no emphasis whatever. In Art 
Conspicuous success owes much to the close co-ordination 
and reciprocal influence between mental activity an 
manual creative activity, to which A, N. Whitehead drew 
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attention, and in this, as in the technical subjects them- 
selves, pupils become accustomed to producing practical 
manifestations of their intellectual activity, and to the 
self-discipline that is necessary to produce work to high 
standards, whether these standards are of dimensional 
accuracy, surface finish, or exsthetic value. 

There has throughout the country been a vigorous 
development of G.C.E. courses in secondary technical 
schools, and in many cases this has resulted in a general 
raising of academic standards. This, and the high level of 
demand for able recruits to the technical professions, 
student apprenticeships, and the like, has meant that the 
traditional function of the old junior technical schools in 
supplying recruits to craft apprenticeships is no longer 
fulfilled to the same extent. Of course, over 70 per cent. 
of the secondary school population is in the modern 
schools, and it is from them that the great majority of 
craft apprentices come. A large number of local education 
authorities—with the explicit encouragement of the 
Ministry of Education—are developing in their modern 
schools technical courses likely to facilitate the entry of 
school-leayers to local industry. These courses generally 
affect only the last year, or sometimes the last two years, 
of the secondary modern course, but here again the 
evidences of success are appearing, and many modern 
schools are developing extensions to their courses to enable 
their more able students to stay at school beyond the age 
of fifteen—sometimes, though not always, to attempt an 
examination such as G.C.E. There are, of course, many 
other factors operating at the present time besides the 
introduction of technical studies into the curriculum which 
result in this tendency to an extension of the school course, 
but among these the appeal of the technical studies and 
the vocational interest they stimulate undoubtedly play 
their part. 

Some comprehensive schools have or will shortly have 
extensive provision of equipment for technical courses, 
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and with the wide range of intelligence of their pupils 
will need to cover both the fields I have just referred to. 
It is hardly to be doubted that novel solutions will emerge 
from this exceedingly interesting situation. 

In my opening remarks I claimed that technical studies 
at the secondary stage had achieved success judged by any 
true educational criteria. This is a bold claim, and one 
that I think calls for justification. The evidence is found 
most clearly in the subsequent educational careers of the 
pupils concerned. In the first place, secondary technical 
pupils show by far the highest proportion going on to 
further education—like Oliver Twist, they ask for more!— 
there are also statistics which show that secondary tech- 
nical leavers gain relatively many more Ordinary and 
Higher National Certificates than those from any other ` 
type of school. Indeed, in Mechanical Engineering in 1953 
secondary-technical-school leavers gained no less than 
32 per cent. of the Higher National Certificates awarded, 
compared with 45 per cent. gained by grammar-schocl 
leavers, who are round about four times more numerous. 
Higher National Certificates courses are of pass degree 
standard, and the gateway to a professional qualification. 
These bare statistics can be given flesh and blood by any 
technical college principal who has a secondary technical 
School in his catchment area, and can describe the 
contribution their pupils make to his college. 

The establishment of the Associated Examining Board 
for the General Certificate of Education in 1953 was an 
outstanding landmark in the development of secondary 
education. Its inception was a direct consequence of the 
adoption of the scheme for the General Certificate of 
Education in place of the School Certificate scheme, and 
the resulting considerable expansion of the educationa 
field in which the examination could play a useful part. 
This expansion was of two kinds—first in the range 0 
subjects that were appropriate for certification when the 
restrictive conditions regarding grouping of subjects were 
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removed, and second in the educational fields in which 
study for the G.C.E. became profitable. This second point 
will be immediately obvious when I tell you that of the 
396 approved centres for the A.E.B.’s examinations in 
this country 146 are establishments of further education, 
143 are secondary modern schools, 70 are secondary 
technical schools, 19 are grammar schools, and 12 
independent and other schools, and 6 are comprehensive. 

The considerable volume of G.C.E. work being done in 
establishments of further education should not be allowed 
to conceal the fact that any subject which is to satisfy the 
S.S.E.C.’s criteria for acceptability must be such as could 
be appropriately included in the curriculum of some form 
of secondary school. These criteria are quite properly 
demanding in respect of the intrinsic significance, the 
quality, and the quantity of the knowledge required. The 
mere fact of the S.S.E.C.’s approval of a wide range of 
syllabuses in technical subjects prepared by the A.E.B. is 
of considerable moment. Strangely enough, it has passed 
almost without remark. 

The S.S.E.C.’s consideration and approval of the 
Board’s syllabuses in technical and other subjects neces- 
sarily took place before a single candidate was presented. 
What is the picture now, when scripts from two years’ 
examinations have become available? Without divulging 
any confidences, I think it is fair to tell you that the 
subject panels of the S.S.E.C., having seen the scripts, 
have expressed no wish to withdraw their previous 
approval, and have, indeed, referred to evidence of really 
high ability in the work of candidates taking technical 
subjects. The Board, for its part, having always been aware 
of the perils of exploration, is—to put it bluntly— 
delighted that the response of the schools has been quite 
on a par with the high hopes with which the new examin- 
ing body was launched. 

I want now to refer to what I regard as one of the 
principal consequences of ‘the impact of technical studies.’ 
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This is the realization that subjects which are of significant 
educational and cultural value are—to say the very 
least—not limited to those traditionally taught at the 
grammar and public schools and universities in the early 
years of this century. In last autumn’s issue of The 
Vocational Aspect there is an interesting article on “The 
Cultural Aspect of Machine Drawing.” I would agree, 
though perhaps with a somewhat different emphasis, with 
the views of the author—Professor Boissier, of Valence. 
But for myself I would prefer to select Building Construc- 
tion as my example. The inclusion of this subject in the 
A.E.B.’s prospectus was a matter of careful discussion— 
it was similarly closely examined by the S.S.E.C. The 
reason for this caution was that Building Construction is 
typically and traditionally a subject for technical college 
courses of further education, taken by students whose 
daily work brings them into close contact with building 
operations. As will be expected, industrial experience and 
accepted practice have a strong influence in determining 
the approach to the subject. In the secondary school, 
however, this is not and should not be so. There is in- 
evitably a certain corpus of factual information to be 
acquired; accepted practice has its merits, and must be 
described; but more significant aspects are the application 
of scientific principles, the exercise of creative thought 
and judgment, accurate description, precision and neat- 
ness in drawing, reference to human experience and 
technical and social development, and last but not least, 
the encouragement of independence of mind in the 
critical appraisal of traditional practice. The subject 
seems, in fact, to combine the virtues of science and 4 
craft, to provide an intellectual discipline and an oppor- 
tunity for cultural thought and activity. 

_ Now, granted that all this is true—as I believe it is—it 
is nevertheless also a fact that few headmasters or teachers 
will claim that salvation is found in any one subject. 
It is the curriculum as a whole—or, rather, the total 
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environment provided by a school—which is the unit, 
not any one subject. It is in the clear demonstration 
that, in addition to their own intrinsic merit, technical 
studies and their associated practical activities can add 
point, interest, and unity to the work of a school; it is in 
this way that the impact on our educational thinking has 
been made. 

The impact that I have just described has also had its 
effect upon the general and non-technical subjects. Even 
at the risk of being accused of advertising, I must in all 
honesty make a claim that in traditional subjects such as 
English, Mathematics, Art, Music, Woodwork, and 
Religious Knowledge the A.E.B. has broken new ground 
with syllabuses and question-papers that have received 
warm plaudits even in the non-technical field. In English 
in particular we regard our syllabuses as improved, not 
by technical adaptation, but intrinsically as a living 
instrument of communication. 

The freshness of approach in these well-trodden fields 
is paralleled by a pattern of flexibility in many subjects, 
both general and technical, that is yet another indication 
of youthful vigour and freedom from restrictive custom, 
The Board’s syllabuses in Art and Crafts provide a good 
example. Not only are candidates able to select from a 
range of more than a dozen crafts, but provision is made 
both for candidates taking the subject as part of a general 
education and for others for whom it is a specialized 
study. In Religious Knowledge, besides the customary 
options in fields of study, the syllabus offers schools the 
opportunity of submitting their own syllabuses on “The 
Story of Christian Witness.” In Mathematics the subject 
may be taken either as an integrated subject or with its 
principal elements—Algebra, Geometry, etc.—taken sep- 
arately, while the pattern for the former approach permits 
an optional bias in the third of three papers towards 
engineering, building, or commercial application, This 
flexibility of approach is also found in the technical 
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field; in the subject Building Practice, for example, 
all the five major building crafts are covered, with 
practical work in at least three—obviously to a very 
elementary level; on the other hand, the subjects in the 
group Building Crafts each permit specialization on a 
single closely related group of crafts, such as brickwork, 
plastering, and masonry, or plumbing, heating, and 
ventilating. This difference between the subjects ‘building 
practice’ and ‘building crafts’ may seem small, but, in 
fact, it demonstrates an important aspect of policy; these 
two approaches to the treatment of craft courses in 
secondary schools reflect two schools of thought in this 
developing field, and the Board is most anxious to 
encourage rather than to suppress experiment. 

The overall picture I am trying to paint shows a new 
pattern: new subjects, new approaches to old subjects, and 
above all a new and more enterprising spirit and purpose. 
I think I can compare it most closely with the spirit of a 
new town like Harlow or Crawley, in contrast to the 
static and rigid form of a long-established conurbation. 

At this stage I must return to the main subject of this 
series—external examinations. Experience in further 
education has shown that, below university level, external 
examinations have a special function to play in new and 
rapidly developing fields where, in contrast to established 
subjects, the field of knowledge is not widely known or 
uniformly delimited. Collective thought and discussion by 
the best-informed and enterprising teachers, and cross- 
fertilization of ideas with experts in related fields, can all 
assist in achieving the most appropriate synthesis. These 
functions can be served effectively by the advisory com- 
mittees of an examining body, provided they are suitably 
constituted. Moreover, the wide dissemination of the 
results—even the bare publication of the new syllabus— 
has a value of its own. The dangers of rigidity that are 
inherent in all external examinations must not, of course, 
be overlooked—the remedy lies always in the hands of 
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the teachers, though it is surprising how reluctant they 
are to submit positive proposals about syllabuses to an 
examining body. I hope, at least, that I have convinced 
you that examining bodies are not purveyors of strait- 
jackets! 

Be that as it may, over the last few years, in the advisory 
committees of the G.C.E. bodies which have entered the 
technical field there has certainly been a great deal of 
enterprising and constructive thought and discussion. The 
results of this have made available to the country as a 
whole the considered and formulated views of those who 
are entitled to be regarded as the pioneers and authorities 
in this new field. 

For the pupils undertaking technical studies, certifica- 
tion by a recognized examining body has another special 
significance—just as it has for the potential university 
entrant, This is in connexion with qualification for entry 
to courses of further education, exemptions from the earlier 
stages of examination leading to professional qualification, 
and so on. I have already remarked on the high propor- 
tion of secondary technical school-leavers who embark on 
and succeed in courses of further education. The majority 
of these to date have not had the opportunity of work in 
the sixth form. Fortunately, this will not be so in the 
future. But, both by the increase in the volume of flow at 
Ordinary Level, and through the increase in the amount 
and the variety of work at Advanced Level, the import- 
ance of certification of achievement on a generally recog- 
nized basis will continue to grow. This, of course, means— 
and as things are at the present can only mean—recognition 
within the ambit of the G.C.E. It is, perhaps, rather a 
far cry from the main theme of this lecture, but it seems 
to me very likely that a principal source of recruits for 
sandwich courses leading to the Hives Council’s Diploma 
in Technology will be the sixth forms of schools with 
secondary technical courses. From these sixth forms will 
come a flow of students who will not only have A Level 
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passes in appropriate subjects, but also a technical bent 
and background of the greatest value. 

I come now to a highly significant and little-known 
feature of the recent history of these affairs, and I must 
quote the experience of the Associated Examining Board. 
When the Associated Examining Board submitted its 
syllabuses to the S.S.E.C. for approval it found, as was 
only to be expected, that, through its constitution, 
membership, and previous experience, the Council and 
its advisory panels probably lacked familiarity, and in 
some cases sympathy, with the fields of work with which 
the syllabuses were concerned, and with the novel and 
vigorous environment in which the work was being 
developed. This was in large measure due to the fact that 
panels had been initially set up to carry duties in con- 
nexion with grammar schools and university educational 
problems. They were now being asked to function in 
another sphere. In the S.S.E.C. subject panels in. particu- 
Jar the Board found a variety of approach to secondary 
technical education, ranging over the whole gamut from 
conservatism (arising from lack of knowledge) to construc- 
tive co-operation in achieving a common objective. 

Immediately this became evident it was recognized as 
a threat to the whole concept of the new body, whose 
raison d'étre would vanish on the instant that its prospectus 
and syllabuses became mere pale imitations of those of 
existing examining bodies. Accordingly the Board chal- 
lenged the S.S.E.C..on the fundamental points at issue. 
As perhaps could only happen in this country, the 
8.S.E.C., the Ministry, and the Board met round the 
table and thrashed things out in an earnest endeavour to 
examine each other’s point of view without prejudice. In 
particular, the S.S.E.C. showed itself most anxious not 
to give any ex cathedra judgment, but to consider with the 
warmest sympathy, and—so far as it could—objectively, 
the points that the Board wished to make. 

Now, although I do most sincerely pay a warm tribute 
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to the S.S.E.C. for the careful and sympathetic treatment 
it gave to this strange and even odd-looking infant, the 
A.E.B., at the same time I must also say that, try as it did, 
it did not entirely overcome its repugnance towards some 
of its more unusual features! As a result, the range of 
subjects so far offered by the Board is not yet what we 
originally intended, and our prospectus shows some lack 
of balance, which has caused us disappointment, and 
which we must soon remedy. I have no doubt whatever 
that experience will prove to the hilt the educational 
validity of our conceptions, and the prospectus will be 
filled out shortly in the engineering, applied science, and 
commercial fields. 

May I turn here, very briefly, to another point—the 
recognition of G.C.E. examinations by professional 
bodies? A secondary technical education to the Ordinary, 
and especially to the Advanced, Level of the G.C.E. is 
without doubt an excellent preparation for a career in a 
technical profession; but, unless the appropriate elements 
of such an education are recognized by the professional 
bodies concerned, headmasters and others who have the 
responsibility for devising balanced curricula and advising 
pupils must for ever be looking over their shoulders, giving 
consideration to non-educational factors, and subjected 
to pressure to revert to the more traditional grammar- 
school pattern. 

At the present time the preliminary requirements of too 
many bodies begin with an all too familiar pattern— 
quoting the typical School Certificate curriculum of the 
grammar schools of a generation ago—English, Mathe- 
matics, Latin and Greek, etc., etc.—all very well in 
itself, but by no means the only pattern for a sound 
general education. The point at issue is that we should 
like these bodies to re-examine their requirement in terms 
of the post-war pattern of education. i 

I have so far said very little of the impact of technical 
studies on examination technique—except in providing 
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options and a considerable variety in approach to meet 
different requirements. But it was from the outset one of 
the objectives of the A.E.B, that the examinations them- 
selves should follow as closely as possible the trends in 
teaching that were reflected in the syllabuses. It has in 
fact so far proved more difficult to modify the examination 
technique than the syllabus content and teaching, 
approach. But several interesting developments are 
worthy of note, of which I will select a few. In English— 
the papers for which have attracted a good deal of atten- 
tion—the greatest care is taken to select composition 
subjects, passages for comprehension, and subjects for 
exercises in expression that are relevant to the interests, 
experience, and maturity of the candidates. Formal 
exercises in parsing and analysis are not set. But, on the 
other hand, the Board looks closely for powers of com- 
prehension, orderly arrangement, and correct and lucid 
expression, In Art and Crafts the time for practical work 
is exceptionally generous, and may extend over a period 
of weeks in certain crafts, In craftwork—wood and metal 
—candidates are called upon to execute a specimen they 
themselves have earlier designed as a part of the examina- 
tion. In General Science a most interesting feature is a 
practical examination comprising a number of simple 
exercises, each taking about half an hour, which are 
designed to be within the compass of secondary schools 
with only the most modest equipment. 

In the arrangement of practical craft examinations the 
Board has been able to borrow heavily from the experience 
of the City and Guilds of London Institute in the engineer- 
ing and building fields and in household cookery. Even 
so, many problems still remain for further attention and 
research, and the present position reflects good modern 
Practice rather than the breaking of new ground. 

lam conscious, as you must be, that my treatment of 
my subject has been narrowly confined to secondary 
technical schools with G.C.E. streams, and very largely 
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with an engineering or building bias. I have done this 
intentionally. In the first place, it is undoubtedly in such 
schools that the first and clearest evidence of success has 
been shown, and it is the success of these schools that has 
had the impact on educational thought that is the subject 
of my talk. In the second place, I could not’ have avoided 
clouding the issue if I had considered each point in 
relation to technical studies in modern, grammar, com- 
prehensive, and multilateral schools. 

I can, however, add this—that what I have said applies 
to any secondary school, whatever its title, which includes 
technical studies as part of a suitably balanced and 
integrated curriculum, and makes provision for the 
essential practical activity—it definitely does NOT apply 
to any old curriculum with a technical subject thrown in! 

A further, somewhat cavalier, restriction has been to 
omit any reference to studies with a commercial bias— 
using the term commercial in the broadest sense, to 
encompass economic, secretarial and administrative, legal 
and industrial fields. In England, above all countries, and 
in London more than anywhere else in the world, we 
must recognize that the nature, technical development, 
and history of man’s commercial activity presents oppor- 
tunity par excellence for the development of educational and 
cultural study. I personally believe that it is a mere 
accident of timing that has given the secondary technical 
field a slight lead at the present time—some of my A.E.B. 
friends might even doubt that the lead exists, though 
I think it does. Undoubtedly the educationists’ tasks, both 
in syllabus and curriculum construction and in persuasion 
in official circles, seem somewhat more difficult here than 
in the technical field. Despite these difficulties, I prophesy 
a very bright future for secondary commercial studies. 
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CONCLUSIONS 

May I now conclude by running over briefly the main 
points I wish to convey? 

First: Technical studies at the secondary stage have 
achieved striking success—both in themselves and as an 
important component of general education. 

Second: As a result, our ideas as to what constitutes a 
desirable form and pattern for secondary education have 
been substantially enlarged in scope. 

Third: The consequent rethinking of the whole of the 
secondary course has provided an opportunity for 
significant developments in several non-technical subjects. 

Fourth: The work of the Associated Examining Board 
for the General Certificate of Education has provided a 
convincing demonstration of the merits of technical 
studies in secondary schools. It has also exposed reaction- 
ary opinions in some official and professional quarters, 
with official quarters showing the greater responsiveness 
to enlightenment! 

Fifih: External examinations have special relevance to 
technical school pupils, of whom a large majority will 
proceed to advanced forms of further technical and 
professional education. 

„Finally: A corresponding development in the commer- 
cial field is to be expected and will have at least equal 
educational value. 

I think I can sum this all up in one phrase: 

“The introduction of technical studies has made 
possible a form of education which more truly reflects 
and interprets the culture of our civilization than any 


other we have yet devised. This is the fundamental reason 
for its success,” 


V 


External Examinations in the 
Secondary Modern School 
by P. R. HEATON 


J. is well to begin this talk by defining the kind of 
secondary modern school about which I am going to 
speak. No two modern schools are alike, but they have 
certain similarities. 

First, they are housed in the same buildings as the old 
senior schools, or they have completely new buildings 
with generous accommodation, especially on the practical 
side. Those housed in the old senior schools are still 
addressed as such by most of the other Local Government 
Departments, who still do not know that such a thing as 
a senior school went out with the 1944 Act. They have 
also had to live down many of the things connected with 
elementary schools in the public mind.. The newer 
schools are marked by the excellent practical accommo- 
dation which ensures that the brain shall be trained 
through the eye and hand. 

The next broad generalization is that in these schools 
we educate the broad middle stream of ability; those 
classified as ESN going to special schools; those classified 
as having a mind capable of an academic type of educa- 
tion going to grammar schools; the remaining 70 to 75 
per cent. coming to the secondary modern school. 

Thirdly, they are the schools which have been subjected 
to more calumny and vilification than any other type of 
school ever evolved in these islands. 
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The use of the term Secondary to denote ‘Second Stage’ 
in 1944 misled many of the general public into the illusion 
that somehow ‘Secondary Education for All’ meant 
‘Grammar School Education for All,’ and that there would 
follow a miraculous transformation of the old Elementary 
School pupils so that their abilities and achievements would 
equal those of the Grammar School children in the same 
fields of effort. 

This was not so, and because of the disillusionment 
which followed the secondary modern schools bore the - 
brunt of the attack which came from all quarters. 

But the job of any secondary school is not to follow a 
particular course or curriculum but to educate its pupils 
in accordance with “their different ages, abilities and 
aptitudes” !* It is not the job of the secondary modern school 
to provide a grammar-school type of education. 

Because of the charge laid upon us to educate the 
children according to their aptitudes and abilities, there 
is another broad likeness between all secondary modern 
schools; these are the schools about which more has been 
argued and written and discussed than any other school. 
More hard thinking has been done about the aims and 
purposes, the curriculum and syllabuses, of these schools 
than any other kind of school ever invented. I first 
attended a course on secondary modern schools here in 
1946, and I am told that such courses are still the most 
popular and best attended of all the courses for teachers 
held here. I think it is an excellent thing that the Institutes 
of Education are providing the platforms where ideas can 
be put forward and challenged by all those concerned 
with secondary, modern education. 

In some areas the creaming at eleven-plus is such that 
no further creaming is possible at later stages. I should 
imagine that the lower forms of the grammar schools in 
such areas correspond very much with the upper forms of 


3 The Modern School Report (Lancashire Education Committee). 
Education Act (1944), Section 8. 
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secondary modern schools in more fortunate areas, and 
that the headmasters and staffs of such grammar schools 
could wish for a smaller helping of the thinner kinds of 
cream. Unless, of course, they are known and recognized 
as bilateral grammar/modern, when the matter is rather 
different. 

I want to omit modern schools in such areas from the 
earlier part of my argumert and to deal with those where 
there is an intake of about 25 per cent. into the grammar 
schools at eleven-plus, a second chance for the grammar 
schools at twelve-plus, a third creaming for the technical 
secondary schools at thirteen-plus; a chance at R.S.A. or 
some other examination at the end of the fourth year 
(fifteen-plus), and a final examination such as R.S.A. or 
G.C.E. or a District Leaving Certificate at the end of the 
fifth year, sixteen-plus. In other words, I am going to talk 
about the secondary modern school, which, because of 
public opinion, takes more external examinations in the 
five years a child is attending that school than the gram- 
mar-school pupil needs to take between the primary school 
and Final Degree. 

One type of secondary modern school is free from these 
examinations. This is the fee-paying secondary modern 
school, attended by pupils who have not passed the county 
test at eleven-plus, and whose parents would prefer to pay 
for their education rather than let them attend their local 
county modern school. The ranges of intelligence, apti- 
tudes, and abilities are no better in such schools, but one 
might say that financially the home background would 
tend to be above average. It would be interesting to 
compare the end-product in terms of examination suc- 
cesses from such schools where the child has been able to 
pursue an unbroken course of secondary education for 
five years against the pupils from the county secondary 
modern schools, where nearly every year there is the 
upset of an external examination. In the first two years 
the upset is greatest, for it is then that the external exam- 
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ination is designed to get them out of the school, with the 
obvious inference that any school is better than the 
secondary modern school in which they have been un- 
fortunate enough to find themselves. 

It is against that kind of background that the modern 
schools set to work; to-day the picture is very different, 
as we shall see. 

Let us remain in the past, however, and consider for a 
moment the effect of the eleven-plus taken in the primary 
school. Whether we liked it or not, any children of above 
average intelligence felt a sense of failure, and to some 
extent shame, if they failed to obtain a grammar-school 
place. They came to the modern school, even in the best 
of circumstances, feeling somehow that what they had 
been doing for the last two or three years had let them 
down. Consequently, it was not always easy to carry out 
revision of their previous work to bring a group up to an 
evenly good standard. There was the feeling that they had 
done this work and failed; then why do it again? At the 
same time, we had to get the foundations right so that we 
could build a good structure of broadly based education 
on it. A new approach was needed to give them an 
interest, and to renew their zest for learning. 

Looming up before them, however, was the first 
obstacle. Almost the first words uttered by the parent of 
the new boy in 1950 was “I want him to have another 
chance for the Scholarship.” That was the position a few 
years ago; to-day it is more likely to be “Can he take 
G.C.E. here if he stays five years?” Parents are now put- 
ting the names of modern schools in their list of choices for 
secondary education for their children, but we are stil 
working under the shadow of the over-age, or twelve-plus, 
examination. I know that a few parents have their boys 
privately coached for the twelve-plus. I also know that 
these same boys never manage to settle down to real work 
during their first year. How can they settle down in a 
Place they intend to leave as soon as possible? 
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I have noticed that very few children transfer to 
grammar schools as a result of the over-age examination. 
It seems a great pity to upset the education of the whole 
first year for the sake of possibly not one transfer. The 
variation in scores of the same boys between the eleven- 
plus and the over-age twelve-plus examination tempts me 
to suggest that if those pupils already in the first year at 
the grammar schools took this examination again then 
a two-way transfer might take place. I am sure that the 
grammar schools would be pleased to be relieved of some 
of those for whom they have to devise at a later stage a 
somewhat more comprehensive education than the word 
grammar would indicate. I am not so sure, however, that 
the modern schools would benefit from these ex-grammar 
school pupils. The next obstacle to the progress of the 
children in the modern school is the thirteen-plus exam- 
ination or the technical school selection test. The effect 
on the modern school seems to be this. The parent who 
asks about the over-age twelve-plus says in effect: “My 
boy did not go to a grammar school. The Education 
Committee is offering him another chance to get out of the 
modern school; he must take this chance, because 
obviously the technical school must be better.” Again, 
there is the wretched business by some parents of having 
boys crammed for this examination. Again, there is the 
disappointment for those many who do not pass. It has 
been my experience that a few years ago parents would 
put down their son’s name for any technical school, 
irrespective of what future employment the boy hoped to 
follow. The best, or worst, example was the boy entered 
for a building school because his parents insisted that he 
must learn some chemistry, as the boy was going to be a 
baker. 

These two examinations at twelve-plus and thirteen- 
plus were stumbling-blocks to all of us in secondary 
modern schools. If one felt cynical about it, one might 
say that the authorities, reflecting public opinion, were 
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making sure that any bit of brain in the modern school 
was creamed off just as soon as it began to show any spark 
of intelligence at all. “For unto every one that hath shall 
be given, and he shall have abundance: but from him 
that hath not shall be taken away even that which he 
hath,” 

If you are to run a tripartite system, then make the 
selection once and for all. Make a selection at eleven-plus, 
and after that leave any moves in either direction in the 
hands of the Heads of the schools, in consultation with 
the Local Education Officer. They are the best people 
for the job, because it is the ability to work which counts 
for so much, and no examination can test that yet. 

To subject children to three such sortings-out in their 
eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth years seems to me to be 
some kind of masochistic torture devised to drive into the 
child that three times he has failed. Do you then wonder 
that a few years ago we had problem children to deal 
with? The system had rejected them—why should not 
they then reject the system? 

There were, fortunately for education and for this 
country, many persons connected with the modern schools 
who knew that, given the right kind of atmosphere in 
which to-learn, and given the right kind of curriculum, 

_ these thrice-damned rejects were capable of doing a very 
good job of work, with their brains as well as with their 
hands. Many of us had seen what the ex-elementary 
schoolboy could do in highly technical jobs in the Armed 
Forces. But generally this ability could only be demon- 
strated if the pupils were to take an external examination 
of the same level as those taken by pupils from the 

“grammar and technical schools. The ruling of the 
Ministry, however, forbade pupils from taking external 
examinations under the age of sixteen. This was very 
awkward for the secondary modern school, as very few 
parents would contemplate leaving their child at such @ 
school beyond the end of the fourth year in the hope that 
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success would come in G.C.E. when the child had failed 
three times to get into a school where such examinations 
were normally taken. 

Two types of initiative helped to overcome this, The 
first was the initiative of those head-teachers who saw to 
it that pupils entered for such examinations as the R.S.A. 
Technical Grouped Course Certificate at the end of the 
fourth year. Why were these heads apparently ready to 
work against the Education Act? I think it arose from this 
simple fact that the trier was being put at a disadvantage 
vis-à-vis the early leaver. If a boy leaves school at the age 
of fifteen at Christmas or Easter, then he has had three 
and one-third, or three and two-thirds, years of secondary 
education. Because he has left school, however, he can 
attend evening classes and he can take the R.S.A. exam- 
ination. The boy who stays on at school to complete the 
fourth year cannot do this; consequently he would appear 
to be at a disadvantage when it comes to applying for an 
apprenticeship. 

In other cases the examination certainly gave the pupils 
an aim during their last year at school, when the attrac- 
tions of leaving became very strong. It also provided 
something for the parents to aim at; it made it worth their 
while that they were keeping their children at school. 

In other cases this type of examination was put as the 
bait at the end of the fifth year. 

The other initiative came from those education 
authorities which put into operation a system of extended 
courses. Such courses offered at the end of the fifth year 
either a chance at a recognized external examination or 
an examination of a local importance, recognized Ho 
entry to technical colleges, and for apprenticeship purposes 
by local industry. Such extended courses seem to be 
wholly for the good. The examination is set internally b 
the staff, and marked by them. The only externa] Bee 
is that both the question papers and the Marked scripts 
are moderated by the local technical college staff or aes 
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suitable persons. In many subjects the standards obtained 
are about that of S.1, the old pass level of General Certifi- 
cate, the new Technical Certificate of R.S.A., or the 
College of Preceptors examination. As I have said, the 
influence of these local examinations seems wholly to the 
good. This type of examination has been the main aim 
and purpose in my school for five years. It might in 
certain circumstances be the ultimate aim in academic 
attainment for the secondary modern schools in our area, 
but there is at present one factor which has influenced 
many secondary modern Heads to take one further step, 
and to look at G.C.E. This factor is the good quality ofthe 
pupils in the secondary modern school. 

I must remind you that the children in our schools are 
what is left after three creamings at eleven-plus, twelve- 
plus, and thirteen-plus. In my particular case it was 
apparent that there were in our local fee-paying secondary 
modern schools many boys of equivalent standard to those 
in my own school, I knew this because they had taken the 
eleven-plus in our local primary schools, and I had their 
records, These boys were taking G.C.E. successfully. It 
occurred to me, therefore, that it would be a good idea 
to see what we could do with that same type of material. 
Now I must stress that I did not select a small group and 
tun them for five years as a special section working for 
G.C.E. What happened was this: These boys were in our 
Extended Course, staying on for a fifth year. At the end of 
their fourth year they took R.S.A. at their own expense, 
and then we told them that if they were willing to work 
extra hard for one more year we would enter them for 
G.G.E. if they were good enough. They carried on with 
their Extended Course; some found the going too hard, 
and, having gained apprenticeships, left the school. Most 
completed the course and took the Harrow School 
Leaving Certificate, but three took G.C.E. Two passed. 
_ 66 per cent. success. One boy passed quite well in four 
subjects, and scored very high marks. The next year the 
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fifth form had grown, and fifteen boys entered for G.C.E. 
Nine of them were successful. Of these, two have gore on 
to technical colleges for further education, two are still 
in my school taking further subjects in G.C.E. One left at 
Christmas after taking further subjects in the winter 
G.C.E. examination. Of those who took the examination 
three have gone into banks, one into insurance, the others 
are apprentices, and are taking the National Certificate 
Course in the evenings. This is a modest beginning which 
we all hope will grow into something really worth while. 

It is interesting to notice the effect on the boys and the 
parents. My experience is not unique, as I know from 
many talks with colleagues in a like situation. At the first 
meeting with the parents of new boys we say this: 

We set out to give every child in the school a sound and 
broadly based education for the first three years, During 
that time we will see what the child’s capabilities are, 
what he is interested in, how willing he is to work. During 
this time it is not our aim to coach for either the twelve- 
plus or thirteen-plus examinations. At the end of those 
three years we will put the child into the most appropriate 
group for the next two years. At the end of the fifth year 
the child can take our own Harrow Advanced Course 
Certificate. If the boy seems to have the ability also to 
pass G.C.E. in a reasonable number of subjects, then we 
will also enter him for that examination. 

Several things have resulted from this. Whereas a few 
years ago every boy in the first year wished to take the 
over-age twelve-plus test, the candidates now are less than 
4 per cent. of the intake. 

A similar small number ask to take the thirteen-plus, 
but now they are from the B or © classes, because they 
feel that their chances of getting into our own advanced 
courses are small, and they hope that the technical school 
will provide the chance which they might miss in their 
own school. The average boy in the fourth year, no matter 
what his academic quality, now stays on for the full four 
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years; it is the minority who leave at the end of the term 
in which they are fifteen. The fifth year will include 20 to 
30 per cent. of their year group. 

I get the impression that the children feel that the door 
is open to them. Every child is encouraged to work to the 
best of his or her ability. One outcome of this is that nearly 
every child in the school does regular homework. We do 
not enforce it, since to do so in some cases would be 
detrimental to the child. But the homework is there if the 
child and the parents can cope with it. 

A big change has taken place in the attitude of the 
parents. They are happier. I now get letters from them 
saying how much they want their boy to stay on. Very 
few worry me about the twelve-plus or the thirteen-plus. 
They do show concern over the amount of work being 
done by the boy, and they are keen to see that he misses 
no chance of making progress. It was interesting to notice 
two weeks ago when we had our half-yearly examinations 
that our absence records showed a maximum attendance 
for the year, 

A few statistics of what happens when the secondary 
modern schools take G.C.E. show some interesting 
results. These come from areas which are creamed three 
times for grammar and technical schools, and I am in- 
debted to the Education Officers and head-teachers who 
have supplied these figures. 


NUMBER or PASSES IN INDIVIDUAL SCHOOLIS, AS REPORTED BY HEADS 


Number of subject-passes 
5 6 


* Staying on for further education. 
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NuMBER or Passzs BY AREAS, AS REPORTED BY EDUCATION OFFICERS 


Number of subject-passes 
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It will be noticed that in such areas the modern schools 
are providing the equivalent of a small grammar school. 
It may be argued, therefore, that more should be taken 
into the grammar schools. My answer would be the 
reverse. 

As the Central. Advisory Council Report on Early 
Leaving points out in paragraph 36, to admit three pupils 
from the borderline who do creditably in a grammar 
school, you must also admit five who will do pretty badly. 
To go further down the scale, you must admit six failures 
to secure one success. It would therefore be wrong, I 
think, to increase grammar-school intake in the hope of 
getting all G.C.E. possibles in such schools. 

It would appear to me that if fewer were taken into the 
grammar schools two good things would arise. The gram- 
mar schools would really be grammar and not bilateral, 
nor semi-comprehensive, and always apprehensive about 
the tail which takes up so much time for such poor results 
as judged by examination. I am certain that many of our 
grammar-school colleagues would be glad to be relieved 
of that part of their task. ee 

With more of this good average type of child in the 
secondary modern schools an even greater uplift of the 

+ In this case the headmaster tells me that one boy who passed in seven 
subjects had not passed for the technical school. In his letter to me he 
adds, “Two boys passed in seven subjects; one of these obtained an average 


of 81 per cent., and he and another boy both obtained 100 per cent. in 
Applied Maths,” 
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standards of these schools would be possible. The uplift 
as provided by the small numbers of such pupils at present 
in the schools is very great. It lifts up the whole of the 
standards throughout the school. It provides good 
material for prefects, and gives this child of just above 
average intelligence the chance to show powers of leader- 
ship and ability which could be masked by the much 
brighter child in the grammar school. 

Another factor which must enter into our considera- 
tions when dealing with examinations is incentive, or the 
will to work, or, to give it its modern name—motivation. 
It is axiomatic that the inspired teacher will so influence 
the pupils that they will reach great heights of learning 
due to this inspiration. Before the War there were many 
such teachers in all types of schools. To-day there are 
more schools. The War and its aftermath caused havoc in 
the teaching profession, and there is possibly less inspira- 
tion among those who now teach. It might be that an 
external examination is the stimulus which takes the place 
of the inspired teacher. Be that as it may, it is undoubtedly 
true that an external examination can be a spur to the 
ambition of the secondary modern mule, just as it is the 
educational and vocational carrot to the intellectual 
donkey elsewhere. 

In examining the records of those children who have 
taken G.C.E., it is often striking that children of like | 
attainment on the eleven-plus examination show very 
different results over the next five years. Those from the 
better homes—better, that is, in terms of giving the boy 
help and encouragement—tend to stay the course despite 
financial or other difficulties. Those with a goal to reach 
or an ambition to fulfil will often do better than those who 
have to be driven. This is platitudinous, but it does make 
it obvious that the eleven-plus is not an indicator which 
can be entirely relied upon in this borderline zone. Again, 
it suggests that fewer should go to the grammar schools at 
this stage—the really good ones can go there after taking 
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Pe when they have proved that they can really 
work. 

I said earlier on that it was not the task of the secondary 
modern school to give its pupils a grammar-school 
education. I fully support that statement; at the same 
time, it is possible to let the pupils take this type of 
external examination at the end of a modern-school 
course of education. 

I believe that we can still pursue our own curriculum; 
we can deal with the subject in the manner best suited to 
the physical, social, and cultural environment in which 
the pupil lives; we can use whatever technique, new or 
old, that imparts to the pupil an understanding of those 
concepts which we believe he should achieve; we can 
bring that child to a mental and moral maturity con- 
sistent with his years; we can follow an entirely different 
path from that followed in other schools, but at the end 
the pupil can show an equal understanding of the world 
in which he has to live and earn a living. 

This brings me to a most important part of this talk. 
One of the reasons against external examinations in 
secondary modern schools is the fear that teachers will 
be so neglectful of their rightful task that they will look 
upon the examination syllabus as the teaching syllabus, 
with a consequent narrowing of the school curriculum, 
It is the fear that for the sake of examination successes a 
small group of pupils will be crammed by the most expert 
teachers on the staff up to a high standard, with a con- 
sequent loss of teaching strength to the rest of the school. 
So far as my knowledge of schools and teachers goes, this 
could only happen under private and not county school 
conditions. If that began to happen the very first people 
to cry out about it would be the teaching staff. The next 
people to raise a query would be the many organizers and 
other interested people who visit us at frequent intervals 
to see how we are progressing. Next we should hear from 
the Education Officer when we made our accommodation 
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and classification returns, and the returns for Form 7. 
And, in any case, it would be a poor headmaster or head- 
mistress who would sacrifice the real life, vitality, and 
freedom of the modern-school curriculum for the sake of a 
parity of examination esteem which is incapable of being 
attained, 

To let the examination syllabus rule the school is not 
the way. Rather we should set the course for the school 
towards the best possible goal attainable by our children, 
taking into acount all the local variables which can 
influence the aim of the school. Then look around for the 
examination which best fits in with that educational aim, 
There is a wide variety of such examinations. Some areas 
of the country favour the examination of one particular 
board—it might be U.E.L., College of Preceptors, R.S.A., 
Oxford and Cambridge Local, or G.C.E. in one form or 
another. For those schools with a technical bias in the 
fourth and fifth years I venture to suggest that the G.C.E. 
of the Associated Examining Board can provide a very 
wide field from which to choose one’s examinations sub- 
jects. It might appear that I was keeping something from 
you if I did not reveal that I happen to be the chairman 
of one of their examination committees. It so happened 
that this board was formed at the time that I was looking 
around for the most suitable examination for my boys to 
take. Some of the already existing G.C.E. papers I thought 
were too stereotyped, and with too much of an academic 
approach. Other examinations seemed too easy for the 
fifth year, the more especially so when I discovered that 
some schools equivalent to mine in aptitude and ability 
were successfully tackling such examinations as the 
R.S.A. at the end of the third year. Other examinations 
ofa more practical nature were closed to my boys because 
these trade examinations were for boys already at work, 
and, in any case, they were too instructional or vocational 
for my liking. 

Twas, therefore, more than pleased when I was asked to 
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join one of the examination groups which helped to frame 
the A.E.B. syllabuses for my own particular subject, 
because it gave me an insight into the whole of the 
machinery of the examination. 

I think that the wide choice of examination syllabuses 
offered for many single subjects will permit of a school 
selecting the one which most nearly fits its own teaching 
syllabus. If you study those syllabuses you will find that 
not one of them is providing an easy option. Craftwork— 
Metal has a written paper of 14 hours, design 2 hours, 
practical 2 hours, plus a second practical of 3 hours. 
That is 8} hours for an examination at Ordinary Level. 
You will also notice that even the most practical of all 
subjects, which many girls are encouraged to take— 
Needlework, Dress-rmmaking, or Embroidery—have written 
papers of two or three hours’ duration. 

It is therefore no easy option for those who are said to 
be better with their hands than their brains. It has the 
advantage, however, of seeming to have some real and 
practical connexion between school-work and the intended 
vocation of the candidate. The Maths or Science has its 
examples chosen from the practical world of trade and 
technology, and there seems to be more purpose in such 
questions to our type of pupil than in the more academic 
type of papers. The wide range of subjects available does 
mean that the child who is good either with hand or head 
can seek a combination of subjects which can provide a 
satisfactory number of passes at O Level sufficient to take 
him on to a technical college, or exempt him from the 
preliminary examination of some professional body. 

I could wish that in some of the subjectsit had been found 
possible to have examinations even more practical than 
at present. ule 

Before leaving this subject of G.C.E., it is as well to 
remind you that the number of pupils taking G.C.E. from 
secondary modern schools shows a steady increase. Quot- 
ing the figures given in the Ministry’s tables, we see that 
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the numbers have nearly doubled between 1953 and 
1955—1.¢., from 4018 to 7334. These children do not 
come from any one part of the country, but from all types 
of secondary modern schools, in both town and country. 

It might be said that these children should be in the 
grammar schools. The simple answer to this is that until 
they have actually reached their fifth year we are not 
certain that they are of the right calibre—some do not 
show their capabilities until the very last months. They 
were rejected at eleven-plus, twelve-plus, thirteen-plus, 
and now at sixteen-plus they pass G.C.E.—sometimes in 
six or seven subjects, too. 

Many people decry the fact that some of these pupils 
get G.C_E. in only one or two subjects. They also say that 
_ such a G.C.E. is useless. It may be. It is also true that, 
having passed in one subject, a good number of pupils 
carry on with further education to add other subjects. It 
keeps them longer in education, to their own and the 
country’s ultimate benefit. 

So far I have dealt only with examinations and pupils. 
Tt would be ungracious of me not to mention the staff of 
the schools, in all that this entails. The taking of an 
external examination by one’s pupils does mean—at least, 
in the first few years—that the strain is greater. The child 
puts a great trust in his educational advisers. Very often 
I know that teachers are greatly exercised in their minds 
about the advice to give to a boy or girl when dealing 
-with examinations and future prospects. I get the feeling 
that we in the secondary modern schools are very cautious 
in predicting examination results. We are careful not to 
raise false hopes, and we tend to say, “Leave now and 
get a job suitable to your ability,” rather than say, “Stay 
on and take a chance.” We are now in my own school in 
the process of deciding whom we shall advise to leave at 
the end of their fourth year, rather than stay on with 
little hope of being successful in the examinations at the 
end of their fifth year. If they desire to stay on merely 
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because they like the work they can do in school, then 
that is up to them. 

With this greater strain comes a greater sense of 
satisfaction. The boys who once left at the end of the first 
or second year to go to the grammar or technical school 
now stay on to complete their secondary education in 
your own school. The English or Maths masters can 
watch those boys develop an understanding of their sub- 
ject, they can watch them begin to mature and expand. 
It encourages the staff to widen the scope of their teaching, 
rather than develop a narrow specialization. With this 
better material many sides of the school can flourish, and 
the crafts, drama, and debate take on a greater liveliness. 
There is, too, an easing of the pressure on the staff, in 
that the older and more mature pupils make good prefects. 
Some, who intend to become teachers, are useful in dealing 
with the younger forms at times of staff shortages. They 
can conduct an assembly as well as the headmaster, and 
can take charge of the dining-hall with some degree of 
success. i 7 

All of these things would happen, of course, if the pupils 
were in the school for some other reason, but at present 
it is the examination at the end of the fifth year which is 
keeping in our schools these boys and girls of sixteen and 
seventeen. 

Before I finish I should like to say something about a 
general external examination for secondary modern 
schools. However it was framed, I think that at the present 
time it would be looked upon as a soft option as against 
G.C.E. It might tempt pupils to look to this lower level 
as a final goal in the modern school, with a consequent 
loss to the country. It must be acceptable to the profes- 
sional bodies as a first examination, because there are 
pupils in the modern schools who intend to go into the 
professions. At the sixteen-plus stage I would prefer to see 
an increase in the number of subjects available for G.C.E. 
examination. It often makes me wonder why there is no 
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examination in automobile engineering at that level, since 
this would provide a synthesis for much of the work done 
in the laboratory, class-room, and workshop, and auto- 
mobile engineering is one of our biggest industries. 

If there is to be one all-enveloping examination for 
~ secondary modern schools, then let us put it at the end of 
the fourth year in the first place. This would encourage 
many more children to stay on for a full four years of 
secondary education. It would also give some kind of 
qualification to the early leaver from the grammar 
schools. It would be one year away from G.C.E., and 
would therefore not be looked upon as a soft option. 
From my experience over the last few years I think that 
it could be a means of encouraging many more children 
to stay on for the fifth year. Success at that stage would 
point to success in G.C.E. in one or two years’ time. There 
would have to be a similar wide range of subjects, but at 
this fourth-year stage I would make English, Maths, 
Science, History, and Geography compulsory, with three 
other optional subjects. Eight subjects can never be looked 


upon as a narrowly specialized education, and it would . 


ensure that a broadly based curriculum was followed for 
the full four years, 
What would the pattern then be? Four years of broadly 


based general education with an examination at fifteen- _ 
plus; one year of work to G.C.E. at sixteen-plus; this 


giving entry into National Certificate Courses at tech- 
nical colleges for future technologists, or giving entry into 
Poma sixth forms for future teachers and professional 
people, 
«This would, I think, ensure a greater number of 
_ children Staying on for a full four years of secondary 
education; more staying on to sixteen to take G.C.E; a 
greater flow of capable students into the Technical 
colleges and the grammar-school Sixths; a greater 
number of well-educated people entering industry and 
commerce at all levels. 
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That is for the future. To come back to the present 
position, I should like to end by saying this: 

Secondary modern schools are in their infancy. They 
are being shaped and developed to-day just as the 
grammar schools were shaped in the early 1goo’s, and 
the technical schools in therggo’s. A tremendous amount 
of thinking is being done to determine how they shall best 
develop. To-night I have tried to present to you just one 
small aspect of that thought. External examinations, 
important though they are, do not determine the charac- 
ter nor the curriculum of the school, nor do they persuade 
us to neglect the many for the sake of the few. We are ever 
vigilant to give just as much time and thought, and just 
as much good teaching, to the D stream as we are to the 
A stream. It was my task, however, to deal with external 
examinations. I have tried to point out the bad influence 
of those forced upon us by public opinion in the first two 
years. I have tried to show the good influence of those 
taken by choice in the last two years, and how this could 
be extended. I noticed banner headlines two weeks ago 
which proclaimed that nearly one-half of the children 
eligible were not taking the primary school eleven-plus 
because the parents were being steadily convinced that 
the secondary modern school was the right place for their 
child. In convincing the parents of that I am certain that 
successes in external examinations at the end of the 
modern-school course played some small part. 


VI 
Operation G.C.E. 


How the Examination is Conducted 
by J. G. JENKINS 


E was once said of a famous headmaster that he was a 
beast, but a just beast. Similar hard things have been— 
and, no doubt, will be—said about examinations, but in 
general most people would be prepared to agree that 
they are fair and just, fair in the demands they make on 
the candidates and just in their assessment of the work of 
those candidates. The efficiency of examinations—and 
I am speaking more particularly of the General Certificate 
of Education examination—is not, however, automatic, 
but depends on much careful forethought and detailed 
planning. To expatiate upon the methods employed to 
ensure that an examination shall be well conducted would 
lead us into a somewhat dull region of administrative 
safeguards and statistical devices, which, while familiar 
to the expert, would be antipathetic to the general reader, 
who nevertheless has a certain, if spasmodic, interest 1n 
the way an examination works. So, with the general 
reader in view, I shall try to give a picture of the London 
General Certificate of Education examination (that being 
the only one with which I have a fairly close acquaintance) 
from the human angle—from the standpoint of the 
‘victim,’ as he or she is sometimes called. 

Every summer in this country—and in many overseas 
countries as well—about a quarter of a million candidates 
sit for this examination, and this great multitude is taken 
care of by nine examining bodies. But, as I have said, I am 
now immediately concerned with the London examination, 
which will be sat by some 50,000 grammar-school pupils, 
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5000 secondary-modern and technical pupils, 20,000 
private candidates (i.e, those who attend technical 
colleges, polytechnics, institutions for further education, 
and so on), and another 20,000 in countries overseas, 
From all these thousands let us sclect an imaginary 
candidate and examine in detail the fate of his answer- 
book from, as it were, the cradle to the grave. We can 
imagine, then, John Smith laying down his pen at the end 
of an examination session on a fine summer afternoon, 
having done his best to cope with the questions of the 
examiners. As he joyously leaves the examination room 
behind him he may bestow another glance upon the 
examination paper that has pinned him to his desk for 
two or even three hours, and in doing so may echo Oscar 
Wilde’s “In examinations the foolish ask questions that 
the wise cannot answer.” More probably he will mutter, 
“It might have been worse.” ; 
While John Smith’s answer-book is metaphorically 
winging its way, with some hundreds of others, to a 
distant examiner, let us consider briefly this examination 
paper, be it in English, French, Mathematics, Biology, or 
Economics, with which it has been thought fit and proper 
to confront John Smith. It is the end-product of a long 
and laborious process. In the first place, the paper has 
been set on a printed syllabus, the content of which will 
be known, if not to John Smith, certainly to his teacher, 
and that syllabus will itself be the result of long and 
laborious discussion in committee, where teachers and 
examiners alike will have given much anxious thought 
about how the subject in question is taught in school, 
how far the syllabus reflects that teaching, and whether 
its demands are reasonable in relation to the average 
school-pupil. Some nine months before the date of the 
examination the Chief Examiners will be invited to set 
the examination papers in their particular subject, and 
to assist them they will receive copies of papers set at 
previous examinations, and they will be informed of any 
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criticisms of the papers set in the previous summer which 
have been sent to the university by the four Secondary 
Associations and the National Union of Teachers. Few 
examination papers are entirely exempt from criticism, 
and it is good for examiners to’ be made aware of what 
may be called ‘consumer reaction’; it makes for better 
papers in the future. After much interchanging and 
redrafting of questions the draft papers are delivered to 
the university, and some weeks later the Chief Examiners 
are called upon to meet the Moderator, who will in the 
meantime have had an opportunity of scrutinizing the 
draft papers. The Moderator’s functions are to see that 
the standard of the examination is maintained, that the 

» Papers are well balanced, and that the questions are 
straightforward, are within the terms of the syllabus, and 
-are unambiguously worded. When he meets the Chief 
Examiners he will criticize their draft papers from these 
points of view, and after discussion and argument it will 
frequently happen that a question is entirely rejected or 

= completely reworded. The Moderator will often be a 
university teacher with a long experience of this particular 
examination, while the fact that one of or even both the 
Chief Examiners will be practising school-teachers 
cusures that what is being done and taught in the schools 
is never lost sight of. 

So much for the examination paper. Its success will 
depend upon whether in scope and content it truly reflects 
the work done in that particular subject by John Smith in 
school, and upon whether it is free from tricks and traps. 
To ensure that a paper is fit and proper for its purpose 
is in reality the be-all and end-all of the examination. 

-= With a good paper nothing that happens afterwards can 
go seriously wrong; with a bad paper, great effort will be 
a to make, anything that happens afterwards g0 
right. 

Let us now return to John Smith’s answer-book, which 
has been received by the Assistant Examiner, who, 48 


w 
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likely as not, is himself a school-teacher. Theoretically, 
he is ready to begin his task, for everything material is to 
hand—namely, the examination paper, his marking in- 
structions, mark-sheets, analysis forms, and, of course, a 
supply of red pencils. But, though the stage is set, the play 
may not begin. There is still one important preliminary— 
the Examiners’ Meeting due to take place in a day or two 
at the university headquarters, which he will be required 
to attend. Meanwhile he will familiarize himself with the 
questions and with the marking instructions—in some 
subjects these are formidable printed documents, and to 
commit to memory all the detailed points will need con- 
centrated effort—and he will even glance through John 
Smith’s script and a few others in order to see what. 
questions they have attempted, and how they have 
tackled them. This preliminary scrutiny will bring to light 
points that are not covered by his marking instructions, 
and he will note them down with the object of raising 
them at the Examiners’ Meeting. At this Meeting—which 
will last the greater part of a day—he will find himself in= 
the midst of some forty or fifty colleagues—possibly more, 
possibly less—many of whom he will recognize as ‘old 
hands,’ like himself. One of the Chief Examiners will 
preside, and, having allocated half the Assistant Exam- 
iners to work under him, and the other half under his 
colleague, he will proceed to the chief business of the day, 
which is to go through the paper question by question— 
almost, indeed, word by word—in conjunction with the 
marking scheme to ensure that every one is clear as to 
how many marks should be awarded to each question or 
part of a question, what penalties for mistakes should be 
exacted, how infringements of the rubric should be dealt 
with, and so on. Many points are raised, many decisions 
are given, and the marking scheme is amended as may be 
necessary. Our examiner points out that one candidate 
(John Smith) has been guilty of gross irrelevance in ae 
answer to Question 5. What penalty should he exact: 
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Perhaps Mr X would like to read the answer—which he 
proceeds to do—whereupon a general debate may ensue, 
some arguing that the irrelevance is not excessive, that 
there is some excuse for it in the wording of the question, 
while others will maintain that John Smith is employing 
a smoke-screen of irrelevance to cloak his ignorance of the 
subject-matter. In the end a decision will be arrived at, 
perhaps after a show of hands. John Smith may come into 
the picture again; he may have answered a part of a 
question with such knowledge and understanding that 
the examiner feels that the marks awarded to that part, 
though fair enough for the. general run of candidates, are 
_ inadequate for John Smith. Here again the point will be 
debated, and a reallocation of the marks for the whole 
question will be agreed upon, so that John Smith and 
others who have done likewise may receive due reward 
for their merit. 

And so the great debate goes on. At the end of the day 
the Assistant Examiners will depart to their homes, fully 
briefed and ready for the fray. The Chief Examiners will 
ponder over the day’s proceedings; from all that they have 
heard they will have formed a general impression of how 
the paper will work out in terms of results—whether it 
has proved too hard or too easy, whether certain questions 
will be found difficult to mark, and, moreover, they will 
have formed impressions of their Assistant Examiners, 
especially those whom they have not met before, and who 
may, therefore, need careful watching. Yes, the job of a 
Chief Examiner is no sinecure, and for the next three 
weeks or so he will “scorn delights'and live laborious 
days.” The Assistant Examiners will have been sent on 
‘their way armed with their instructions, but.it is now of 
paramount importance that the Chief Examiner satisfies 
himself that those instructions are faithfully carried out. 
From each of his team he will want to see as soon as may 
be a.dozen or so marked scripts and, these having been 
dispatched, the Assistant Examiner must await their 
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return, with the comments of his Chief upon them. All 
scripts he has marked in the interval must be revised in 
the light of those comments, and, that done, he can forge 
ahead, for time is short. Even so, he may be asked to send 
further batches of scripts to his Chief, so: that the latter 
can be quite satisfied that the marking is proceeding 
satisfactorily. Such vigilance is necessary, for examiners 
are but human, and liable to the frailties that beset 
mankind, 

*Twixt Right and Wrong the Difference is dim; 

*Tis settled by the Examiner’s Whim. 

Perchance the Zero on your Paper marked _ 

Means that his Lunch has disagreed with him.* 
Even the best of examiners may trip up sometimes and, 
a candidate suffer in consequence. It is one of the risks to 
which candidates are inevitably subject, and will always 
exist—at least, until the advent of the examining robot. 

Now John Smith’s script has been finally marked and, 
this mark having been entered up against his examination 
number on the mark-shect, it is sent off, with the scripts 
of his school-fellows, to the university. Here, John Smith 
might think (if he were given to thinking about the 
business at all), is an end of the matter; the verdict has 
been given, his fate is settled. But, in point of fact, he 
would be wrong, for a great deal may happen before his 
result is finally arrived at. 

In the first place, his script and many thousands of 
others will come under the scrutiny of a large army of 
temporary clerks, whose job it is to make sure that the 
examiner has performed what may be termed the 
mechanical part of his task correctly. Has the ‘mark he 
has given John Smith been placed against John Smith’s 
number on the mark-sheet, and not allocated to some one 
else? Have the marks for individual answers been cor- 
rectly totalled? (It is strange, ‘but true, that otherwise 

1 Adapted from ‘“Rubaiyyat of Moderations,” from Fifty Poems, by 
A. D. Godley, published by the Oxford University Press (1927). 
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excellent examiners—sometimes even mathematicians— 
find great difficulty in making correct additions.) Have 
all-the answers been marked? Has John Smith been 
given marks for more than the required number of 
answers, or should marks be disallowed because he has 
failed to conform to the instructions on the examination 
paper? This work of checking some half a million scripts— 
and a wearisome task it is—goes on for many days, but 
when it is finished there is a reasonable hope that the 
mark which appears in red figures onthe cover of John 
Smith’s answer-book is arithmetically unimpeachable. 
Meanwhile “other things have been going on, which 
may have quite a considerable effect on the ultimate fate 
of John Smith. There has been much analysing of marks 
of individual examiners, much drawing and comparing of 
Curves, much assembling of statistical data, all of which 
would require a great many'words to describe, and which, 
except possibly to experts, would prove to be but a bald 
and unconvincing narrative. It is perhaps sufficient to 
stress here the aims of these operations, which are (a) to 
ensure that each Assistant Examiner has marked to a com- 
mon standard; and (b) that the percentage of passes in 
the subject as a whole conforms to reasonable expectations. 
The work of standardizing the marking of their 
Assistant Examiners is, apart from the actual setting of 
the examination paper, the most important, and often the 
most arduous, of the Chief Examiner’s duties. Let us see 
how this process of standardization is carried out in the 
case of John Smith’s Assi8tant Examiner, Mr X, who will 
serve as an example of what happens ih relation to all the 
other four or five hundred Assistant Examiners concerned 
in the marking of all the larger subjects of the General 
Certificate of Education examination. In the first place, 
the office will have analysed the whole of Mr X’s marks, 
and will have worked outthe percentage of passes awarded 
to his batch of candidates. Then a table will have been 
drawn up showing the results of those schools marked by 
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Mr X in the previous two years, and against each school 
in the table will be entered the passes and percentages for 
the current examination. So when the Chief Examiners 
come to the university to review the marking as a whole 
they will be able to see at a glance how Mr X has accom- 
plished his task—from the statistical standpoint, at least. 
If his percentage of passes is appreciably higher than the 
general level, then the presumption is that he has been 
rather lenient, and conversely a low percentage of passes 
will suggest undue severity. These are, however, only 
presumptions, which have to be tested by a scrutiny of 
some of the scripts marked by Mr X. As a result of the 
scrutiny the Chief Examiners may decide that some 
adjustment of the marks is necessary to compensate for 
Mr X’s deviation from the norm. On the other hand, 
they may find that Mr X has marked eonsistently, and 
in accordance with the marking instructions, in which 
case no adjustment of his marking would seem to be 
called for. That, however, is not quite the end of the 
matter. As I have indicated above, the Chief Examiners 
have before them data for each school covering these 
examinations, and if, in respect of any school in the 
examination under review, the results have slumped 
badly or risen sharply as compared with previous per- 
formances, there is a prima facie case for further investi- 
gation, which in fact involves the reading by the Chief 
Examiner of the scripts of that particular school. He may 
find that on this occasion Mr X has strayed from the path 
of virtue—possibly his lunch may indéed have disagreed 
with him—and consequently some special adjustment, 
either up or down,.may have to be made to the marks of 
the candidates at that school. On the other hand, i»may 
happen that no impeachment of Mr X’s marking can be 
sustained, in which event it has to be assumed that the 
reason for the unusually high proportion of failures or 
unusually high proportion of passes must be due to other 
factors unknown to the Chief Examiners and irrelevant 
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to the examination as such; these factors might, for 
example, be a change of teacher, a below (or above) 
average batch of candidates, or a more selective entry. 
When the Chief Examiners have satisfied themselves 
that, all necessary adjustments having been made, the 
marks of Mr X and his brethrén are in agreement with 
their own standard, there remains to be considered a 
further important matter, the number) of passes in the 
subject as a whole. If, for example, it is found that in 
Ordinary Level History out of 1 5,000 candidates only 
55 per cent. have been awarded a’ pass, Whereas the 
percentage passes in that subject over the last few years 
have been about 60 per cent., the difference is sufficiently 
striking to call for close investigation. Where a subject 
is taken by several thousands of candidates it is a reason- 
able supposition that the level of attainment of such a 
‘large section of the school’ population. will remain fairly 
constant, and so the argument that.the poor quality of 
the candidates is responsible for the sudden drop in the 
percentage of passes is not generally accepted. Some other 
explanation must be found, and usually it is found in the 
examination paper itself. However carefully a paper has 
been devised, it sometimes happens that when John Smith 
answers a question or tackles a problem which at first sight 
seems to him to be well within his compass some un- 
expected ‘snag’ appears; he does not quite grasp what is 
wanted, he loses time, he may get flustered, and in the 
outcome his final effort is a good deal below what he 
would normally have produced. One or two such questions 
in an examination paper will have a very considerable 


pejorative influence on the general run of marks. The 
danger may Have received attention at the Examiners’ 
Meeting, and steps been taken to meet it, but the remedial 
action has not proved adequate, and something further 
has to be done. On the other hand, it may be that the 
root of the trouble is to be found in the marking scheme, 


which in one or two particulars may have proved unduly 
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rigorous, and candidates may have lost marks for venial 
slips rather than gross errors, Once the Chief Examiners 
have satisfied themselves of the cause of the relatively 
poor results, it is not found in practice difficult to revise 
the marks throughout to iron out the discrepancy. 
Meanwhile we haye rather lost sight of John Smith’s 
script, which has found its way to the storage racks, but 
it may yet be brought out for further inspection by the 
Chief Examiners. For John Smith may be a ‘borderline 
case’; he may dwell in the limbo of “the little more, and 
how much it is, and the little less, and what worlds away ie 
In short, he has failed to reach the pass mark, but only 
by the margin of a few marks. So he and many like him 
will have to be specially considered, and their scripts will 
be read again by the Chief Examiners to ensure 1m the first 
place that the original marking of the work was fair and 
accurate, and secondly to discover some scintilla of merit 
which.can justify the award of a pass. It is an inyidious 
and difficult task, and it is understandable that in its 
discharge the Chief Examiners might well be helped by 
any extraneous information about the candidate in 
question. Such information will be at hand in the form of 
the teachers’ estimate of John Smith’s attainments, based 
on the work he has done in school. Care has to be exer- 
cised in using estimates of this kind, but not infrequently 
the considered view of his teacher will tip the beam in the 
candidate’s favour, or vice versa. Again, John Smith’s 
tenancy of the hazardous ‘borderline’ region may be due 
to some accident;,a hit from a cricket-ball, a fall off a 


bicycle, a sick headache, late arrival in the examination 


room owing to a transport breakdown—any of such 
mishaps may have contributed to his relatively poor 
showing in the subject. Nevertheless, if an ‘evil’ of this 
sort has befallen. him, a report will have been made to 
the university, and when his script comes before the 
Chief Examiners for ‘borderline’ adjudication the facts 
will be placed before them for sympathetic consideration. 
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Final results are now ready, and John Smith’s script 
has been filed away in the storage-racks, where it might 
be thought it is likely to remain undisturbed; but this is 
not necessarily so. In September, some weeks after the 
candidates have learned their fate, the Moderator will 
visit the university to make an.inspection of the examina- 
tion work in his subject. First of all he will want to see 
how the examination, for which he was in part responsible, 

“has in fact worked out, and in the second place he will 

_Wish to ascertain how the marking of the answers has 
‘been carried out. The results of his investigation will be 
embodied in a report to be submitted in due course to the 
appropriate committee. To perform this task he must 
obviously look at a number ‘of scripts, and-so on the 
occasion of the Moderator’s visit the dust that has slowly 
been settling on John Smith’s script may be disturbed, 
and his’work receive yet a further scrutiny. But this can- 
not possibly affect John Smith himself; it is all part of the 
process of ensuring that the examination is efficiently 
conducted, and of discovering how it can be improved. 
_ One other occurrence may lead to the exhumation of 
Our candidate’s script. When the examination results are 
received by the school it is possible that the marks awarded 
to their pupils in a particular.subject are thought by the 
teachers concerned to be much lower than they expected, 
and out of line with what was reasonably prognosticated 
of the candidates, When this happens the university can 
be asked to provide a special report on the work of the 
pupils at that school, which will entail a rereading of the 
scripts by the Chief Examiners. In pointing out the sins 
of omission and commission, the report will try to be as 
helpful as possible to the’school authorities. 

So far we have thought of John Smith as a candidate 
at Ordinary Level, but something should be said about 
the Advanced and Scholarship Levels; so let it be 
assumed that he is a bright boy, that his Ordinary Level 
results have been, good, and that his teachers and parents 


* 
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wish him to go into the sixth form. At the end of a two- 
year course of specialized study he will once again present 
himself for examination, this time in two or three 
Advanced Level subjects, and, if he is aiming at a State 
Scholarship, in two Scholarship papers as well. So far as 
the marking of his scriptseis concerned, the procedure 
already outlined will be followed, but the pattern of the 
examination will be somewhat different. Instead of the 
one or sometimes two papers per subject at Ordinary | 
Level, he will be called upon to tackle always two and 
sometimes three papers at Advanced Level, not to mention 
the additional Scholarship paper. In Scholarship Level 
Latin, for example, he will be faced with a total of five 
papers, three at Advanced Level and two Scholarship 
papers. In all the larger subjects each paper will be 
marked by a different examiner, and his final mark in 
any subject will be made up of the separate assessments of 
these individual examiners. If he is taking science subjects 
he will be required to submit to practical examinations, 
these are of considerable importance, because unless he 
satisfies the examiners in the practical tests he cannot 
obtain an Advanced Level pass in the subject as a whole, 
however well he may have done in the theoretical papers. 
In Botany, Zoology, and Biology the candidate will be 
required to attend at the university laboratory, where he 
will be under the eye of the Chief Examiner or an ex 
perienced Assistant Examiner. In Physics and Chemistry 
he may take his practical either in his school laboratory 
or at the university, the choice of the alternative resting 
with his school-teachers. From the administrative point 
of view the organization of many thousands of individual 
practicals, involving the drawing up of detailed pro- 
grammes and the assembling of a vast amount of scientific 
material, is no light task. The Chief Examiners, too, at 
called upon to shoulder a heavy burden; not infrequently 
they have to produce as many as thirty practical ean im 
say, Chemistry, and to ensure as far as possible that they 
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are of equal difficulty, while during the early part of the 
summer term they must be in constant attendance at the 
University centre while the practicals are under way. 

As is the case of their Ordinary Level confrères, the 
Advanced Level Chief Examiners are required to attend 
at the university for a period which in a large subject 
may extend over several days in order to review their own 
marking and that of their Assistant Examiners, They will 
have to devote much time and thought to the examination 

results of individual candidates, for at this level—as 
distinct from the Ordinary Level, where a pass is the only 
grade of success—there are several critical points. These 
are Distinction, Good, Pass, and a pass at Ordinary Level. 
A candidate may be on the borderline for any one of these 
grades, and, as his future career may well depend upon 
his performance at the Advanced Level examination, the 
necessity for a fair and just assessment of his work in each 
subject can hardly be over-emphasized. In particular, if 
John Smith is hoping to enter a university, and, as a 
necessary preliminary, to qualify for the award of a grant 
by: his local education authority, the attainment of the 
Good standard, as distinct from a Pass, may make all the 
difference in the fulfilment of his ambition. So the Chief 
‘Examiners will bé at considerable pains to satisfy them- 
selves that the marks awarded in the various papers 
making up the subject are, in their balanced judgment, 
fair and-reasonable, Frequently they will review a script 
already marked by an Assistant Examiner, and especially 
will they scrutinize carefully a script where the mark is 
substantially different from the marks obtained in other 
Papers of the same subject. Here again, as at Ordinary 
Level, in cases of real doubt the Chief Examiners will 
avesrecourse to the teachers’ estimates of the standard 
reached by the candidate in his school-work. And all the 
time the Chief Examiners will be concerned to maintain 
le standard of the examination and “to guard against 
any violent fluctuation of that standard in- either an 
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upward or downward direction. For the reliability of the 
G.C.E. examination as an index of a candidate’s ability 
and knowledge must be safeguarded; otherwise university 
departments, Training Colleges, professional bodies, and 
employers will justly complain that their task of selection 
is made well-nigh impossible. 

One of the more important functions of an examining 
body is to make recommendations to the Ministry of 
Education for the award of State Scholarships. A total of 
about 1800 of these Scholarships are awarded annually, 
and each examining body receives an allocation propor- 
tionate to the number of candidates entering in two or 
more Advanced Level subjects. In the London examina- 
tion applicants for State Scholarships have been required 
to offer two Scholarship Level subjects, together with one 
Advanced Level subject; from 1957 the requirement 1s 
limited to two Scholarship Level subjects. (A subject 
taken at Scholarship Level comprises the Advanced Level 
papers with a Scholarship paper in addition.) The require- 
ments of some other examining bodies differ in some 
degree from the London pattern, but they all have the 
common aim of recommending for awards those candi- 
dates who show the highest promise of acquitting them- 
selves well in an Honours degree course at the university. 
In the actual setting of a Scholarship paper great care 
and ingenuity are needed, for its object is to test a candi- 
date’s reasoning powers and intelligent grasp» of his 
subject rather than factual knowledge, the testing of which 
is the primary business of the Advanced Level paar 
Consequently, in most subjects there is no syllabus in p è 
normal sense, though in some, such as Physics and Mathe- 
matics, topics regarded as too difficult for the average 
Advanced Level candidate are deemed suitable for 
inclusion in the Scholarship paper. To set a fair Scholar- 
ship paper that will bring out the qualities sought for n 
the better-candidates is by no means a simple task; to 
mark the work of those candidates is even harder. It 1s not 
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just a question of deciding whether a candidate passes or 
fails; the notion of a ‘pass’ in a Scholarship paper is 
really irrelevant. What is important is that each candidate 
shall occupy his true position in the order of merit for that 
particular paper—an achievement that calls for accurate 
Judgment, and a flair for spotting real quality, as distinct 
from superficial cleverness. After much reviewing of 
scripts, the Chief Examiners finally produce their list of 
Scholarship marks; it will probably be much longer than 
it should be, and contain far too many marks in the 
middle and lower ranges, for it is unfortunately the fact 
that far too many candidates are entered for these papers, 
candidates whose mental attainments are definitely not 
of scholarship calibre. 

In the London examination a candidate’s placing in 
the provisional State Scholarship list will be decided by 
the aggregate of his marks in three Advanced Level 
subjects, together with his marks in the two Scholarship 
„Papers. There is one serious difficulty, however, to be 
contended with, and that is the disparity in the mark- 
distribution in certain subjects. It is well known that in 
Mathematics and some Science subjects the better candi- 
dates find it possible to score very high marks, while in 
Arts subjects. the marks of the better candidates will be 
seen to be definitely lower. In other words, if the State 

i Scholarship aggregates were computed simply on ‘raw’ 
marks a disproportionate number of scholarships would 
inevitably fall to the mathematicians and scientists. To 
obviate such. an inequitable proceeding, a method of 
scaling all five marks js employed with the object of 
ironing out these mark-discrepancies, so that the scaled 
marks of the best candidate in, say, History, are approxi- 
mately equal to the scaled marks of the best candidate in 
Mathematics. The list of candidates having been drawn 
up in the way described, it is then submitted to a com- 
mittee, consisting of, Moderators and Chief Examiners, 
and also members of the University Entrance and School 
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Examinations Council. The Committee scrutinizes the 
list in great detail, and, while on the whole it will agree 
to recommend candidates on the basis of their aggregate 
scaled marks, it nevertheless can and does promote or 
‘demote’ individual candidates, if this appears reasonable. 
From the point of view of the candidate the highlight 
of the examination is naturally the notification of the 
result, Primarily he is anxious to know whether he has 
passed or failed, and then, this anxiety allayed, he will 
naturally wish to discover the measure of his success or 
failure; so will his parents and teachers. Examining bodies 
differ in the amount and kind of information they are 
prepared to give about examination performances. Some 
are ready to make the marks available to all who have a 
legitimate interest in the outcome of the examination, 
while others issue the marks confidentially to the heads of 
schools for the use of the school authorities. Some, again, 
do not publish marks at'all, but translate them into a 
series of grades, which ‘has the merit of removing a sense 
of grievance felt by candidates who fail, but only by a 
natrow margin of marks. Whatever methods of notifica- 
tion are employed, it is probably true torsay that with all 
examining bodies there is now a tendency to give more 
rather than less information about the work oft e candi- 
dates, though that tendency cannot keep pace with the 
Twistian cry for more—especially from teachers in schools, ; 
The question is sometimes asked how far the pass 
standards of the various examining bodies are comparable, 
and sometimes it is categorically stated that 1t 1s easter to 
pass in a certain subject under one examining body than 
it is under another. Occasionally candidates are entered - 
for the same subject in two different G.C.E, examinations; 
by one examining body they may be failed, by, angie ‘ 
they may be passed, and so it is not surprising that doubts 
about G.C.E. standards may arise, and even find expres- 
sion. While it would be dangerous to draw pales 
from isolated happenings of this sort, nevertheless the 
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question of comparability of standards is important—so i 
important, indeed, that the examining bodies themselves ’ 


have seen fit to institute joint investigations of their respec- 
tive standards in selected subjects. Briefly, the technique 
employed involves the review by the examiners of tach 
examining body of a number of marked scripts of border- 
line candidates drawn from all the other examining bodies. 
At Ordinary Level it is the borderline just above and below, 


the pass level that is the subject of investigation, but at the- 


Advanced: Level, in addition to the pass level, candidates 
Just above and below the ‘Good’ standard are also in- 
cluded in the scope of the inquiry. From the reports of 


-the examiners of the various Boards some useful conclu- 


sions about the trend and character of the marking in a 
particular subject can be obtained, and it is satisfactory 
to note that in the subjects already investigated—five at 
Advanced Level and three at Ordinary Level—no signifi- 
cant disparity in the marking standards of the different 
examining bodies has been revealed. At the same time, 
Opportunity is taken to review syllabuses and question- 
papers from the angle of their scope and difficulty, and 
there is general agreement among those concerned with 
the:administration of the G.C.E. that the interchange 
ofideas and informatian in this field is of the highest value. 

From this brief and limited survey of the examination 
system the impression might be gained that all was for 
* the best in the best of all possible worlds, I am sure that 
no examining body would-wish to countenance any such 
Suggestion of satisfied complacency; all are constantly 
alive to the difficulties and problems inherent in this job, 
especially to that most elusive problem, the human 
element—the examiner on the one hand and the candidate 
on the other. Perhaps, in a last summarizing sentence, 
one can return to John Smith and borrow a verdict that 
must frequently have appeared in his school reports 
against some subject or other, “Satisfactory so far, but 
capable of improvement.” 


